TRY 
TRIPLES 


Qur New Competition and 
:: Win a Big Cash Prize :: 
(See first page.) 
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Free Insurance. 
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P No. 1041.) ontFanti, ——saanutosion 20 Gemapa WEEK ENDING JUNE 30, 1910. 


ENTERED at? 


Stationers’ Bary, s* [Price One Penny. 


THE BEST VALUE 10 FOR 24. 
CIGARETTES IN THE WORLD 


Flavour perfect—absolute purity guaranteed 
“Gallaher, Ld. The Independent Firm,Belfast & London 


‘PARK DRIVES’ ARE GROWING 
MORE POPULAR EVERY DAY 


Just buy one packet to-day and try them. 
Of tobacconists everywhere throughout the Kingdom. 


Patronized by H.M.tha QUEEN of SWEDEN. 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFEB is made to the Readers 


—= ’ of I *s Weekly, 30/6/1910. On receipt of P.O. for 
ad | ae athe wo will forward DtkEOT FROM OU LOOMS to 5/ ] 
yy =. 9 eet emies of our Prudential Real Seamless Woven . 

} . \ p \~ mS a 


(Do Likewise) 


-room, Dining-room, Bedroom, 
ered, in Thirty Turkey patterns 
and fashionable self-shades of Crimson,Greens, Bl 


ORDINARBY-SIZED BOOM. These Carpets 
will be sent out as Sample Carpets, with 


FREE RUG, 


thus showing the indentical quality 
we supply in all sizes. They are made 
of material equal to wool, and beiug a 
speciality of our own, can only 
be obtained direct from our 
looms, thus saviug the pur- 
chaser all middle protie. 
OVER 400,000 SOLD 
DUBING THE PAST 


Festimoniaia received. , thts 
GIVEN AWAY! ; 
GIVEN AWAY! 


Ant wos Bools Fave saver been 


a nial 
lose eee marian sete, OW MWg att Minute A ROOLUTRLY ile nioneieogg aa 
RUE BIVED £ : u a very me match, . 
r { FROM THR . sr Dacha of perp erro’ or we will send Two Carpets and TWO RUGS ‘WOOD-MILNE Ltd. 
) OYAL PALAOB he Prudential Brusielette Carpet, aad tor 10 te Illustrated Bargains,Catalogues PRESTON 
' by es je 
STCOR ROME: Blanket and Towel. Bale as advertised. of Carpets, etc., post free. 


ODGSON & SONS (Dept. P.W.), Manufacturers, Importers,and Merchants, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


*“VASELINE” HAIR. TONIC 


LETs THE HAIR GROW. 


© HAT’S the secret of its marvellous success. It lete the hair grow. No forcing, “Vaseline” Hair Tonio is a liquid preparation delicately perfumed, ant 
massaging, or other scalp gymnastics need be performed with “Vaseline” Hair Tonio. | is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is the Best Hair Tonic because it removes tho 
lets the hair grow by removing all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. | actual source of trouble in the scalp and lets the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices 1/- 


cy ‘ penetrates the scalp, and gets right down to the roots of the choked up follicles, | 2/*, and 3/= per bottle. If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free 
: ‘ frees the tender hair eo that it can fight through. . any address in the United Kingdom upon receipt of postal order. 


“Vaseline” Halr Tonio is unlike any other preparation offered for the hair. Itisa 


' hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is to plant life. It is both a skin and FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of al! the “ Vaselins” 
+ food, : Preparations, will be sent pot free on appli ation. 
The word “VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the f i 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 3 
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PEARSON'S. WEEKLY. 
MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under thie heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 

Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be ‘addressed to the 

Advertisement Manager, “Pearson's Weekly," 17 jetta Street, London, W.0. Advery 
tleements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week’s Issue. 
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PAs 3. AND SUIT LENGTHS.— Patterns 
il Suitings, Suits from 24,6; Cioth from 


yard ry infaymation and measurement chart. 
Bae Brietley & Co.,28 Bjation Street, Huddcrafiela, 


VARICOCELE.-—Every man suffer! 
Varicocele ond its accompanying debil! 
nervous weakness should send for iJtustratedc! rota 
describing its successful treatment and cure Pete 
only rational and painless method. No electricit; 


from 


"hE  CICARETTE ala 


We have 


Se 69 & & Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
port, WAIT! NOW a4 ay TIMB. ee eee “ 


announcing her remedy for ANA/MIA, &c., without | Interesting and instructive remarkg to young and 
Medicine is the only one known. Every Lady sh ulg | middle-ayed men on “*How to Preserve Strength, 


malty of £1,000) to Mis. P, W. SHAFFER Strength, Peete | of Merve. Foros and HDebility ip 
NYON, Caf Lo: mn. en. ent seal on receip' penny stam 
5 i actors one Charlies Gordon, 8 Gordonholme Dispensary, Brad 


BOON TO WEAK MBN. — Nervous and Pay,” by F. E. Wilson, whi be had, price 1/2, | 
Physica) Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele,and [reid free, from A. F. Low , Publisher, 17 Henrietta 
Allled Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, in. | Street, London, W.C. 


cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, —_—_ A HINT To LADIES Af 
HOW TO KEEP FIT.—A “One Minute” p 


nent eealed, post free,two stamps.—P. J, Murray, 7 
waptan we o WC. Daily Exercise Card, containing 20 Photographs and Mrs, BROOKES, the Eminent Lady Specialist, 
full instructions, can be supplied post free for Nine- has much pleasure inannouncing that her remedy. 


Ee ce, from The Publisher, 18 Henrietta Street, 


nee, fea The Fuplisner. 18 Urey FIT. || oF restoring health, without medicine is the 


I GUARANTEE PSY EBRY CASB. 
Send at once stamped addressed envelope for full partic 
ulars and testimonials (guaranteed genuine under @ 

penalty of £1,000) to— 


Mrs. Staford Brookes yx,i%hx,, Cgife™™ 


the Association get 


won by our aid. REPUTATION WI 


wt. Full. instructions for the cultivation 

Roses in order to crow them tothe best 
advantage be found in ‘Roses, and How to 
Grow, Violet Biddle, price 1,2, post free, 
from A. soar, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


ones if they persevere with us. 


ASTROLOGY.-— Your future important events 
foretold. Marriage, Partner descrited, Business, 
Speculation, ( hanges, Legacies, hutky Days, Planet, 
&c. Send birth-date, I P.O., stamped envelope.— 
Madame Marion, 4 Robertson Avenue, Edinburgh, 


Pt td liebe petals — Novelists, story-writers, 
elergymen and others who require their manuscripts 
typewritten, should send a pore urd for terme to 
Wee tpoeiat’ 14 Bridge Road, 


mmersmith, London, 


LLIARDS.—How to play the game. If any- * 
reduction for long stories. BILLIARDS. How to play the game, eet When writing to Advertisers MONTHLY TERMS 
Play it,” by John Roberts, and y every diagram in ) (4 weeks). | 


‘ 
2/- 


succession, he would s00n get ot the monoton, 
= Events, Changes, Fortenate ig for the table, The bopk may be Bed, post Please Mention 2 efforte per weck 2 
futu: Band Dirth-aate, TP D.—Prot. P font 4 Free, for 2 trom A. Sowter, Publisher, 17 ” ” 4 ie 
Butleigh, Whiteburch Road, Cerdiff. * | Street, London, W. * it sxe 4:6 


= PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
OLD ARTIPICIAL TEETA BOUGHT; * “és 


eal] or forward by poet; full value per return, or offes 
made,— Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, 


faye [FIRST PRIZE “THT-BITS”: 


BLUSHING CURED. -— Doctcr’s famous 
recipe 1/- order, Testimonials.—H. Stevens (Box 2), | Ofub Subscription—Collected Slowly, 


n Back Piceudilly, Manchester. 
£48 6s. Sd. 
INCOME TAX.—If you wish to avoid trouble 


bo ng “ *’ was supplied exclusively 
and expe! “Kk Handy Guide to Income Tax | The shove winning “ Ditto supp: 

Payers. Re “It nae iy solve all your difficulties in making | by me to th? winners. Another firm has been making 
acorrect yetarn, and thus avoid overcharge. Send-f use of this “ Ditto,” claiming it as their latest win; 


fourteen: stamipe:to Ase Rowers 17, Mexrietia Bes this they had no right whatever to do. 


‘« Tdeas” and ‘“‘ Umpire ’’ complete 


DERE ! AND ALLOTMBEUWT. 

aaa a fa end of something to their 

send their name and 

sdrees two ‘Box io Box toe "seduasted to. Weekly, 17 Henrietta 


A. B. Oo., Broadheath Rubber Works, Nr. Man- 
cherter. Surgical rubber goods of every descrip tion, 
Specialists in rubber travellin, nt requisites | for. both 
sexes. Bandages, Basti s Stockings, etc. Goods not 
approved of exchanged. ustrated lists free, 


WONDERFUL REVBALMENTS, six- 
pence,—Fred Easthope, Astrologer, W hitley Bay. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE.—Thoroughly nae 
tical information on physical culture for tra’ ning 
and general health is given in “ Modern Phyat 
Culture,” by C. Lang Neil. All the modern systems 
are illystrated. 1t may be had, vost free, for 1/2 from 
A. F. four, Publisher, a? Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


TERMS :—Pearson’s Weekly “Triples,” Ansiwer's 
£5 PER WEEK earned by Advert'sement “Trebles,” Tit-Bits “ Dittoes,” Jéspatch “ Finale,” 
Writers. Excellent opportunities for Ser ecas London Opinion “ Contrasts,’ two for 6d.; “ Winning 


ple. Prospectus and full particulars post free.— | specials,” two for 1s., four 1s. 6d, eight 3s.; ddeas 
Feed aris Rdveptotoe School Dept. 6), 018, Oxford “Towns Solutions,” Is. My list of solutions for Ideas 


“ Politics” entitled every clicnt ‘oa prize. 


MALE GARDENS.—Gardening ts _[ IF YOU WANT TO WIN, write to the World's Best 
na hobby, and many usefal hints wi Pe i Word Manipulator and Picture: Puzzle Solver, 


SPEBCH BS.—Those to whom it is necessary 40 
make a speech occasionally and find a difficulty in 
ee find “Speecies for all Occasions,’ 2 


“ gn Ont yw te he book th P by v. par sage el ig ours page PEARSON HELLIWELL, Wi Dept. 
+ an Oxfcrd Log @ Book they want. ost free id ma: or + post free, E. ” ine r] 

fex 12 = Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta | from A. F. Sowter, Publishcr, 17 Henrietta Street 17 Hearietta Street, London, W.C. 
Aad Bureet, Low London, W.C. STETCHPORD, BIRMINGHAM. ts 2 
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Fry’ 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


is FRY'S PURE CONCENTRATED 

COCOA ; it builds up nerve, brain, musclo, 

and bone. 
Children who get Fry’s regularly are invariably 
. ruddy and strong, proof positive of its enormous 
food value. The Mother who has the health of the 


300 Grands: Prix, home at heart, should see that Fry’s Cocoa forms part 
Ce of every meal. 


i NO BETTER FOOD.”—Dr. Axprew Wuson. 


WREK ENDIY 
JUNE 30, 19" 
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COMPETITORS’ AID ASSOCIATIO: 


‘Has a repu tation to be. ey mnt termacw @ ia peed we BUM S00) Wika’ en unk: as OVER 200 FIRST PRIZES a> 


Make ZY, | Se TEST OUR SKILL FOR “TRIPLE® ° 


CONSOLATIONG. 68 er sent Parte g9 won, and we PF 


secured thé'serviees of FOUR MORE FIR 
as sacred PA PER PRIZE WINNERS whore ‘ofa! winsnnmber 82 FIRST PRIZES. 
Bert calcd’ post, free, two atamps.—K. B. Nortog, are working ~ aeerle: for us, and pledge themselves 


ict their best. © yay them well—more 
a 


than any oth 
e efforts ae THE BEST THAT 


- a bave ever giv 
~ Ss N, E : ‘ 1°) t AN e 
EMINENT Fc PECIALIOT, tna ir NSYON: NE | STRENGTH: How Lost; Mow Regained.— iBES and VYRES BRILLIANT BRAINS.CAN EVOLVE, 


1 
bend at onee s‘amped dddressed envelope for par- | Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” & LARGEST SALE IN G BRITAI ni 
Melts snd t estimonials {guaranteed genuine under | brief treatise on Nervous Exhsustion, Losa af 


Cee eee aes seen ene = 
ford, Yorks, orn ant, Losers and Winners, Motioe BY A MEMBER OF THE COMPETITORS’ AID ASSOCIA 


FREE BAL MEDICAL GUIDB mya la “ Answers,"' May cpe of £20 ia ‘‘ Dispatch,"’ and 38 of £5 . 
Bn BARE i m petitions. mone ~~ a 
alimenta, rite foo Ww. iterbaliste” “98 POULTRY KEEPING. Those who would 7 iis a sample of eur wivoleg “ Finals’’: ‘‘ fiis Best Girl—Soul's 1) 
Char 4 oss Boad, .ondo: netruc as tothe keeping, i 
R E Ditto, Teeble, Final, le gage is criticised by a C vit 
= { Bad in !SBouley Keoging. and. Wow pect Frigse, and untoes tt lean effort with a wlusiag chance, 1 will ute 
ma 


a punny, topical, apposite, aggre Thee to win prize. 


THE BEST WORK IT IS POSSIBLE FOR BRILLIANT BRAINS TO © 


Sixty-eight per cent. of our members have won prizes since the Association was ! 
every day in the week we receive many MO ore letters of gratitude froin 1! 


‘HOUT BLEMISH BEATS BOUNCE. 
guarantee prizes, but we do our best for our memters. At will be the turn of tli 


TERMS FOR REGISTERED MEMBE? S 
The Registration Fee is 1s., but we will enrol you FREE if you send for cffor: 
These terms are not to be reckoned as charges, as we could not sell themat +0 | 
and make a profit. We merely charge you our advertising, printing expcus:s 
upon what you will be able to send us as commission out ef your winnin 


QUARTERLY TERM 
2 eff.ts per wo a 


ou tojoin for a v.06 


You can have two trial udecurs bon od Sov 6d., but itacill pa ie 
jaths Is.any nun 


ts, 1%. cach, Births and 


WE WILL SEND FREE °pitune inchs” witch gives rool 
ptr of our system, testimonials, etc. ALSO—Current issue of cur «fi: 


mpetitors’ Bulletin.” Very interesting information. ALSO—An Enrolnu nt Hs 
entitle you to three months’ free membership on the Competitors’ Aid Associa‘. 


Simply send large stamped addressed envelope or 11d. for p 
Address—BOX P.W., 28 Belmont Gardens, West ariicncsh 


THE BEST BOOK FOR BATHERS 


SWIMMING 


By Montagvye A. Holbein 
The well-known Channel Swimmer. 
Price 1s. at all Booksellers, or post free for Is. 2d. from A. F. 


all Communications respecting Advertisements should be sant to the Advertisement Department, “PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STR 
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Boox Barss. 


») ©oTO INTERESTC~ | 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 30, 1910. 


AOEEKLY. 


Ewtesep at 
Srationgzes’ Hatt, 


Ong PEnny. 


ee 
THE VERY LATEST IN 
COMPETITIONS. 


TRIPLES. 


EVERYONE ee TRY 


£25 in Prizes Guaranteed. 


YOU CAN ALL DO TRIPLES. 


WHAT T2IPLES ARE. 
To make a “Triple” you take any one of the sets 


below and think out three words which begin with the same letters as those 

of the set which you have chosen. These initial letters may be used in any 

order you like. The words thought out should form a sentence or phrase 
in themselves. This sentence or phrase is called a “Triple.” 


We have plasure in inviting you to take part in another 
of our popular Triples contests, and this week we again 
undertake to'distribute a sum of not less than £25—it may 
be very much more—amongst the senders of the efforts 
considered the best. 

In this week’s contest the sets of letters from which we 
invite you to make Triples, are : 


I. RB. S. Ww. RL. oO, C. D. 


In making your Triples you need not keep the letters in 
the order in which we have placed them. If it will help you 
to make better Triples, you may re-arrange the letters of 
each set. For instance, the letters in the first set given 
above, ere I.R.S. You may make them I.8.R., B.S.L> 


R.1.8,8.R.1, or 8.1. B. 


When you have made your Triple to your satisfaction, 
write it outon the form in the third column, and send it on to 
us at once in accordance with the rules for competitors. 
Bear in mind that only one Triple must be written onan entry 
form. If you make more than one Triple, even with the 
samo initials, or with different variations of these initials, 


each Triple must be written on a separate entry form. 


Now that you see how Triples are made, start at once to 


makesomeof yourown. Be sure you post your Triples on to 
us, and you may be a winner of a good big cheque. 


of three letters given 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form, 
or they will be disqualified. If more than one attempt is made, 
each must be written on a separate entry form. 

2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to 
ita order for »tzpence, and place it in an envelope addressed 
to the Epitor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 


Cc. 

8. Mark your enve'ope ‘‘ Triples No. 2"’ in the top left-hand 
corner. 

4. All attempts mast arrive on or before Thursday, June 30th. 

6. Everyone who entera must rend a pestal order for 6d. with 
the entry form. The P.O. must be made pay- 
able to C. Arthur Pearson Lt1., and mnst be crossed 
“&Co.”’ in the manner shown in this example. 
The numter must be written in the spice provided 
on the entry form. Where one P.O. of higher 
value is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. must be written on each 
entry form. 

6, Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 
fourths will be divided amongst the renders of the ten ‘Triples 
which are considere.! to ba the best by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of idea will bs taken into consideration. If there are 
more sonders than one of a Triple thus selected by the adjudica- 
tors, a tenth part of this three-fourths will be divided amongst all 
such senders. 

7. The remaining on2-fourth will be awarded in gifts by the 
a ees amongst those competitors whose effort shows merit. 

. This week tho Editor guarantees that the amount distributed 
shall not be less than £25. 

9, The Editor will ac:ept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 


a 
. 
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HOW TRIPLES ARE MADE. 


Supposing you are given the letters M. S. B., using these letters as initials 
you may make the following sentences or phrases: 

Middlesex Scores Rapidly. 

Roosevelt Succeeded Manfully. Rosebery, Many Speeches. 

Strike's.Result, Misery. 


Midsummer, Roasting San. 


Sleep, Man's Refresher. 


10. No correspondence will be antered into in connection with 


the competition, and te will be ignored. 
11. The published decision is final, and competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 


ENTRY FORM. TRIPLES No. 2. 


No. of Postal Order 


PPT TTT ETT Ree 


Lagree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson’s 
Weekly.” and to accept tt as final, and I enter only on 
thts understanding, and I agree to abide by the printed 


VICTORY, 

“T am truly sorry to give you pain, Mr. Hankinson,” 
said the young lady, “‘ but please do not allude to this 
subject again. I can never be your wife.” 

“That is your final answer, Miss Irene ? "* . 

it It is,”* 

“Nothing can induce you to change your decision ?" 

“ My mind is finally and unalterably made up.” 

“Miss Irene,” said the young man, rising and eng 
about for his hat, “ before coming here this evening 
made a bet of five pounds with Perkins that you would 
say ‘No!’ to my proposal. Ihave won. It was taking 
a risk, but I was dead broke. Miss Irene,”* he continued, 
his voice quivering with emotion, ‘‘ you have saved a 
despairing man from the fate of a suicide, and won the 
life-long respect and esteem of a grateful heart, Good- 
evening.” 


eet fe 
A DEADLY FEUD. 

“Yxs,” sighed the suburban man, who had just moved 
fo, “at the place I’ve come from I had the prettiest 
little garden that ever bloomed until my neighbour's 
chickens scratched the roots up.” 

“ And did you complain ? ” asked his new acquaintance, 

“T retaliated. I gota big cat that soon made mince- 
meat of his chickens.” 

‘ What then ? ”* 

“Why, the next I knew he had bought a ferocious 
bulldog to watch for my cat.’ 

‘Hm! And did that end the trouble ?”* 

‘Oh, no! I borrowed a wolf from an animal trainer 
to kill the bulldog,” 

“Gracious me! What was the next chapter in the 
bitter feud 7"? 

“There was none. I heard that he was about to 
purchase a tiger to kill my wolf, and as I couldn’t afford 
the price of an elephant to kill his tiger, I thought it 
best to move,” 


DEFECTIVE. 

Lrrriz Madge is only five years old, but she has such 
a large experience of dolls that she feels herself to be 
something of a connoisseur in children. 

Recently there came a real live baby into the house. 
When it was put into her arms, this real live baby, the 
five-year-old surveyed it with a critical eye. 

‘Isn't that a nice baby ?"' cried the nurse, with the 
joyous pride with which a nurse always regards a new 
baby, in which she feels that sho has a proprietary 
inven” lied the littl 1h 1 

‘“* Yes,”"" replied the little girl hesitatin “it’s nice, 
but ita bead’s loose? ee 

eet Ge 

“Waar do you mean by asking sixpence when you 
announce on the door ‘ First-class Hair-cut—Fourpence’?”’ 

“ Yes, sir; but you haven't got first-class hair!” 

— oe) oe 

‘“ Now, Johnny,” said the Sunday-school teacher, “* can 

ey tell me one of the most remarkable things Moses 
id 2’ 

“ Yes, ma’am,”’ replied the bright youth, 

all the commandments at the same time,” 
ae f eee 
UNFAIR. 

Two inexperienced anglers went fishing one day. One 
sat down on the pier, while the other stood. Just before 
beginning operations they made a wager with each other 
as to who would make the bigger catch of fish. 

They had been fishing for about half an hour with little 
or no success, when John, who was standing, lost his 
balance, and fell off the pier. 

As he went headlong past Dick, the latter gave a yell, 
and said : 

Hi, John, if you are goin’ to dive for ’em, the bet’s 
off !” 


* He broke 


SOMETHING THERE, 

Ong morning Tom’s father heagl a knock at the door 
and thought the postman had called. A moment or 
two later his little boy was going out to school, so he 
shouted tohim: *% 

‘“‘Is there anything in the passage, Tom ? ™ 

The little boy answered, “‘ Yes, father.” 

‘** Bring it along, then !’* 

What was his astonishment when he reccived not a 
letter, but the doormat, . 


——~teo-——- 


MUST BE ORIGINAL. 

HE was a young but decidedly practical poet, and he 
was favouring a friend with his latest effusion. The verses 
were descriptive of a beautiful girl. He read: 

“ Her hair was massed in flowing curls, 
The colour of a whisper.” 

This awoke the listener. ‘ What's that?" he said, 
“ Read that again.” @ 

“I thought you would say something about that,” 
the poet answered. ‘That phrase gives some scope 
for the exercise of the mind.” 

“In what way ?”* 

The poet laughed. 

“Don’t you see,” he said, “how beautifully that 
describes the shade of her hair? Every poct speaks 
of golden hair or raven locks. To be a success one must 
be original. Well, she did not have golden hair. It was 
nearly golden, and I convey the impression by means of 
that one word.” 

The other still looked puzzled. 

“You have heard,” said the poet patiently, ‘“ that 
silence is golden ?" 

“Yes,” the other admitted, 

“* Well," resumed the poet, “ if silence is golden, what 


would a whisper be? It would be nearl Ide 
wouldn't itt? . aie 


On the following paces ‘‘ Triples” footlines are published, just to show you how easily ‘‘ Triples’ can be composed, 
Enter the “Triples” competition on this page, and try to win one of the big prizes. 
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_ Uncrowned kings 


2 A 
Te Worle’s Best Stories 


Told Week by Week. 


Lorp Cromer and Sir Eldon Gorst are not the only 
thas had. Natives who havenever 
heard of either worship ‘‘ Cook Pasha.” 

-Lord Cromer has told of.a trip he once took in comparty 
with the founder of that wonderful institution known as 
“* Cook’s,” into an almost unexplored region away to the 
west of the Upper Nile. ; 

He went to pay his respects to a certain sheikh. He 
introduced himself. The sheikh was polite, but had 
evidently never heard of Lord Cromer, or, indeed, of 
Britain’s footing in Egypt. 

“* And this is my friend Mr. Cook,”’ the Consul-General 
went on. 

The sheikh bowed deferentially. 

“Ah, everybody heard of big Good Mistah Cook !” 


Escaping from Dernburg. 

Wearever the man-in-thé-street in the Fatherland 
may think about the resignation of Herr Dernb the 
Imperial Colonial Secretary, who has been the 
German Chamberlain, the officials who worked under 
him will breathe a sigh of relief. He was a ghatton for 
work himself, and he hated ergy enas d in all ite forms. 

On one of his tours in South Africa he entered an hotel 
h Cape Colony, where he met a fellow countryman. The 
latter was an official of the German Colony who had no 
desire to meet his chief, and had obtained leave of absence 
jo avoid him. He failed to recognise Herr Dernburg, 
as he did not know that he had already come south. 

Going up to the unknown visitor, he said, “‘ Hullo, you 
have just come south ?”* 

“* Yes,” lied the Secretary, ‘‘I have just left 
Luderitz Bay.” 

““That’s good. Did you, too, run away from old 
Dernburg? Had you anything you didn’t want him 
to know ? I got my doctor to say I needed a change 
of air. I didn’t want to be cross-questioned on all I 
had done or had not done.” 

‘“‘ Well, I can’t quite say I ran away from ‘old Dern- 
burg,'”’ said the Minister, with a smile, ‘‘ You see, I 
am Dernburg!” 


Briand the Worker. 

M. Briand, the French Premier, who has recently 
emerged successfully from a General Election, is a solicitor 
by profession, although he started life as a compositor. 
ie has sivannous tinseo belors kins, 08 ke Si iciaglng 10 
a Bil} to alter the electoral law, but he has plenty of 
energy, and is not afraid of s stiff fight, as those who have 
tried to bend him to their will have found out. 

About eighteen years ago M. Briand took pert in a 
national congress of workers. He represented the Saint 
Nazaire es He and the Eyodicas of Metal- 
lurgists o i i was objected to b 
some of the delegates, who argued that, as a qualified 
solicitor, he ought to be excluded from a congress of 
workmen. 

“I am a workman myself,” replied M. Briand, “a 
wor compositor, as I com by myself the news- 
EPR hace abl you ags Wes meury 06 recke: pon 

7 you get money to a 
lawyer ?”? he was ont asked. 

“By working for it,” replied the future Premier, so 
he was at once admitted. It is interesting to note that 
since he has had the responsibilities of office his opinions 
have been considerably modified. 


Siamese. English. 
Tas is an extract from a Siamese paper that has an 


English column for foreign readers : 

** Shooting Ontge—O Fearful Agony.—Khoon Tong 
was a man of Langoon and on his return accidentally 
shot at by some miscreant scoundrels. Untimely death, 
oh fearful! All men expressed their mourn. The 
cowardice dogs is still at large.” 


A Tale of the Sea. 

Oxe of our best-known M.P.’s is a very bad saifor, 
and tells this rich story against himself, although, 
being rather sensitive on the subject, he prefers oie 
namcless. 

He was taking a long-dreaded journey across the 
Atlantic, and the vessel had hardly got out of the Mersey 
before the M.P. began to feel actively nervous. 

“What you want, old man, is a good square meal, 
it'll do you all the in the world,” said a friend with 
whom be was travelling. 
pores the two went below and ordered a good 
feed. 


Scarcely, however, had the M.P. tasted his cutlets 
before he beckoned the steward and said : 

“ These cutlets don’t seem to be over fresh, steward.” 

The steward apolvesticell gy the meat and 
agreed. Then noticing the 8 fa) getting 
paler, he added: “ But, after all, sir, it won't arid 
very much for the little while you'll keep them.” 


R.T.T. 
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Railway Travelling 
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Dudley Hardy’s Wand. ; 

Tus late Tom Browne used to tell a good of 

gala night at the London Sketch Club, of which he was 8 
inent member. ~ 

“We had to pass,” he said, “through an avenue of 


end of the evening Dudley Hardy sent for a 
So. descended the steps, carrying his sceptre, to 
enter ii 

“ Two men standing near observed him, and, 
believing to be some civic digni returning from 
a public function, came up and ordered back the crowd 
that was rapidly gathering. 

“ Hardy, however, upset the situation by throwing 
sceptre, which was made of cardboard, at the driver, 
and e ing : 

‘“** Hold my blessed wand! 

“Tt was surpristug how quickly those policemen 
slunk away.” 


Mark Sheridan’s Story. 

Marx SHErIDay, the comedian, is as jolly and humour- 
some off the boards as he ison them. He can tell many 
funny stories, mostly about people in his own profession. 
There is, for instarfte, one about an Irish comedian. 

Murphy had given his show, and none knew better 
than ke that he had “ gone rotten.” 

He returned to his ing-room. 

A few minutes later came a heavy tap at the door. 

“Is that you, Murphy ?” 

It was the voice of the manager, and Murphy made 
answer.‘ 

“It’s all right ; I’m packing up!” 


Where We Win. 


“ A GooD many years ago,” says Mr. Labouchere, the 
famous editor of TruTs, “I was one of a party of Britons 
travelling by a French steamer. 

‘The skipper, a merry little Frenchman, amused 
himself at dinner-time by rubbing our national vanity 
the wrong way. One day he advanced the proposition 
that the English were no good as soldiers when they had 
to fight without allies, and he kept up against over- 
whelming numbers a brilliant ar; ment, supported by 
copious historical references, in support of his point. 

* When he felt he had gone far enough he smoothed us 
down by observing : 

‘“**] will say one thing for you Englishmen: You are 
the only 7 ee in the world that I would dare to talk to 
like this. an English captain were to tell a party of 
French passengers that their soldiers had ever freon 
beaten he would be thrown overboard !’” 


The Jewel Queens. 

AN entertaining story is told of Liane de Pougy (the 
famous Parisienne beauty who has just maisind Peiave 
"te. Go Bovey was meppieed the § 

gy was sup to possess nest 
jewellery in France, an honour shared with La Belle 


Otero. 

But Mme. Otero, la belle, did not want to share, she 
wanted it all herself. 

A rivalry g up between these two ladies, cul- 
minating in the historical Monte Carlo incident, where 
Mme. Otero made her appearance covered with magni- 
ficent jewellery, casting glances around her. 

A few minutes later Liane de Pougy came upon 
the scene, followed by her maid, and the titter on all 
sides soon blossomed into a roar of laughter when the 
crowd saw Mile. de Pougy with no other ornament than 
a rose in her hair, whilst her maid was ablaze with precious 
stones. 
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The Wrong Prince. 

Viscount DgERHuEST, the Earl of Coventry’s eldest son, 
has this am reminiscence of his Cambridge days. 
At Cambridge a fellow-undergraduate and friend of Lord 
Deerhurst was Prince Victor Albert Singh, and 
late one evening the Prince proposed to his friend that 
the Seen run up to London, things being rather dull 
at Cam ; 

Lord Deerburst objected that the last train had already 


ne. 

at Oh, that doesn’t matter!” said the Prince ; “‘ we'll 
have a special,” which they did. They arrived at Liver- 
pool Street in the small hours of the morning, and, to their 
surprise, found red carpet laid down on the platform 
and a group of gold-braided officials, who hastened to the 
carriage as Lord Deerhurst jumped out. 

The station-master —— cap in hand, and said 
to Lord Deerhurst: ‘I am very sorry, but his Royal 
Highness’s carriage has not yet arrived.” 

“ Oh, bother the carriage, I want a four-wheeler,” said 
Lord Deerhurst brusquely, not understanding at all what 
was afoot. : 

Then Prince Victor got out and the offici 
audibly. And then, as Lord Deerhurst tells it, the 
officials and the red carpet vanished as if by magic. No 
word was spoken ; they P melted away. 

The explanation is at that time Prince Albert 
Victor, as the late Duke of Clarence was then called, 
was at ee Oe and the officials, when the 
order came for had confused the two Princes 
Victor, and tarned out in the middle of the night to 
welcome their future Sovereign, 


~ 
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Ten Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. ie 
to any reader who sends Mine rohhatie: pail pi ts 
oe yf there pla than one png til @ paragraph 

penknife awarded to t 
contribution was received first: eee oats 


BY A CYNIC. 


_Love does not always end in trouble. ‘Sometimes tks 
girl breaks the engagement, 


A FREAK ORDER. 

A GENTLEMAN entered a restaurant and ordered 
luncheon as follows: 

The best part of a man fried. 

The most ornamental part of a woman roasted, 

Temptation in pastry. 

What did he have for luncheon ? 

Solution below, 


CONCERNING CERTAIN LETTERS. 
WE are little airy creatures, 
All of different voice and features ; 
One of us in glass is set, 
One of us you'll find in jet ; 
Another you may see in ¢sn, 
And the fourth a boz within. 
If the fifth you should pursue, 
It can never fly from you. 


No doubt, gentle reader, you have discovered the 
identity of the airy creatures above-mentioned. They are 
those harmless and n parts of speech, tie vowels. 
Seeing that we have them securely under the Odd Corner 
microscope, we may as well investigate further. Here are 
three questions for you : : 

What two words in the language have all the vowels 
in order ? 

Why is “‘o” the noisiest of the vowels > © 

Why is ‘‘e” the most troubled vowel ? 

Solution below. 


CANNOT BE BOUGHT. 

A ew weeks ago we published in this column t'e 
name of several articles that all the wealth in the woiid 
could not see Here are some additional items ; 

A table for a brown study, 

A spoke for the wheel of fortune, 

Stuffing for the heart of the forest, 

A cushion for the seat of war, and =~ 

A button for a coat of paint. 


A CARD TRICK. 

To mAxE your friends marvel at your apparent possession 
of second sight, place a small round piece of looking-glass 
in the palm of your , 
hand. Invite someone to y 
examine and shuffle the 
cards and then place them 
as shown, to you, 
face to the audience. 
The value of the card 
is reflected in the glass, 
and as each card is drawn 
you are able to describe 
it potty, ag of 
ordinary as 
can be Saat in those 
puzzles where one has to 
shake a few balls into a nigger’s mouth, or on top of & 
penny box of beads, will do if a tiny mirror is not 
obtainable. 


od 


A GEM ALPHABET. 
It is ible to give any girl a ring set with precious 


stones that spell her name. This alphabet shows what 
stones should be used to correspond to any letter :— 
B Beryl 0; Ope 
C. Chrysoberyl, P. Pyro 
D. Diner Guare, 
E. Emerald. R. Rub: 
F, Feldspar. 8. Sa 
G. Garnet, T. Topaz. 
H. Hyacinth. U.. Uranite. 
I. Idiocrase, V. Vesuvianite (a specics of 
J. Jasper. garnet). 
K, Kyani (commonly W. Water-sapphirc. 
called cyanite), X. Xanthite, 
L. Lynx-sapphire, Y. Yanolite. 
M. Milk-opal. Z. Zircon (aCingalese stone). 
SOLUTIONS. 


A FREAK ORDER. 

Tae gentleman made a very good meal with fricd cole, 

roast hare, and apple pie. 
CONCERNING CERTAIN LETTERS. 

1. Abstemious, facetious. ’ 

2. Because all the others are in audible (inaudible). 

3. Because it is never in cash, always in debt, and never 
out of danger. 


‘Tedious 7—Take The Royal! The best illustrated fourpenny magazine, 


f [ Jmpirograms" 


How the Man in White Rules 
Summer’s Greatest Pastime. 


urpose of conveying their decisions to the 

hot the p' satiate: and ric A more particularly the 

fast named, cricket umpires use & code of signals compiled 
for them by the M.C.C. ; 

It is true that, in addition to signalling his verdict, the 
umpire should also announce it in a clear voice, but on a 
big ground, such as the Lanca- 
shire county ground at Old 
*rafford, an umpire Re 

ost require a megaphone 
oe himself heard round the 
ropes and in the scoring-box. 

“ Umpirograms "’ are for the 
ost part easy to read, though 
a person attending & cricket 
atch for the first time might 
well ke puzzled on sceing the 
umpire at the bowler’sa end 
suddenly extend one arm in an 
horizontal direction. . 

But simultaneously with, or, 


for one arm extended 
horizontal direction is the 
“umpirogram ” for the ball . 
that is‘ no ball,” and in this case the umpire must “call.” 
In the case of “out,” “ leg-bye,”” or other questions, 
umpires, being on the whole a 
taciturn race, often ignore their 
instructions to call as well as 
to signal, but “no ball” must be 
loudly called the moment the ball 
leaves the bowler’s hand, so as to 
ive the batsman fair warning that 
he may “‘ go for ” the “no ball” 
for all he is worth, happy in the 
knowledge that the only ways hecan 
be got out from that ball are by being 
run out, or for “ obstruction,” hitt- 
ing the ball twice, or handling it. As 
the umpire must “no ball” a 
bowler not only for the technical 
offence of failing to keep one foot 
behind the beng crease when 
delivering the ball, but for throw- 
=, ing, jerking, or unfair delivery of 
yo any kind, the se will some- 
A welcome sign to times pantomimically show that he 
many a tired bowler— has no-balled the bowler forthrow- 
“Out.” ing, but there is no obligation 


Curious Ways Towns have of Keeping Up their 
Birthdays. 


ExcLaxp has been called the only country without a 
birthday, and it is a fact that until, in the year 1904, 
May 24th was first celebrated as Empire Day the reproach 
was a true and real one. . 

Every other country has its birthday with appro- 
priate celebrations. Germany's is January 18th, the day 
when the King of Prussia was first roclaimed Emperor of 
(Germany. September 2nd is Italy’s national holiday, 
for on that day the country was united under one King. 
The United States keeps July 4th as Independence Day, 
and Canada July Ist, because that is the date upon 
which its present constitution was granted. 

Perhaps it is because our towns, like our country, are, 
most of them, so ancient that comparatively few of them 
keep their natal days. They are not ashamed of their age, 
but have simply forgotten their origins, which are for tho 
most part lost in the mists of antiquity. 

Residents to the Rescue. 

This year, however, one of our towns, comparatively 
speaking a mere infant, has awakened to the fact that 1910 
is its centenary, and is about to celebrate its hundredth 
birthday in magnificent fashion. This is Bournemouth. 
A large fund has been guaranteed by the municipality 
and by residents, and the principal part of the money will 
be devoted to prizes for an aviation week. The ground 
selected is on the east side of the town, and a prize of 
£2,500 is offered to the daring flying man who will travel 
out across the sea, round the Needles, and return. 

The visitor to Bournemouth finds it hard to believe that 
only a hundred years ago the space SS by the 
great town of nearly 70,000 people, was nothing but an 


T. A. WwW. 


That Ass Wilson—Wonderfully Amusing Tale. 
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on him to do so. There is a sharp “ click,” the ball flies 
from the shoulder of the player’s bat into the safe 
hands of the wicket-keeper, and from him, crouching 
slips, and bowler there is a loud and confident shout 
of ‘“‘ How's that?’’ There is : 

no doubt about it; it isa fair 

catch at the wicket, and the 

batsman has already turned to 

goas the umpire at the bowler’s 

end shoots up one hand 

above his head, the fore- 

finger or index finger extended, 

the remaining fingers closed, 

and the crowd welcome or 

mourn the “out” signal 

according to their disposi- 

tions. 

But should the umpire not 
agree with the fieldsmen’s 
appeal, then he signifies as 
much in different ways. Some 
umpires call “not out ”— 
the proper method — others - 
remain silent and motionless, 
while others, again, shake their 
heads. Somewhat similar to the 

Occasionally, the umpire will “ out ” is the“ bye” signal, 
defer his decision and cross only here the hand is opened 
over to consult the other out. 
umpire. This, however, he 
should only do when, through a player getting in his 
light or for some other reason (except his own neglect), he 
has been prevented from seeing what has happened. If 
an umpire, through inattention, fail to see a doubtful 
point he must give the batsman 
“not out,” while if he isin genuine 
doubt ho must not consult the 
other umpire, but give the bats- 
man the “ benefit of the doubt,” 
as in courts of law. 

This procedure, it will be seen, 
differs from that at ‘Soccer’ 
football, whero a referee, being 
doubtful, may, and should, consult 
his linesmen, but the M.C.C. are 
quite definite on this point, part of 
Law 47 reading, “He is not to 
appeal to the other umpire in cases 
on which he could give a decision, 
merely because he is unwilling to 
give that decision. If he be in any 

= doubt, the principle laid down in 

"Law 43, ‘ That the existing state of 

Signalling a ‘‘leq- things shall continue,’ shall be 

bye.” The — umpire followed, and, in consequence, the 

raises one leg and at decision should be in favour of the 
the same time touches atsman.” 

it with his hand. In passing, ono may note two 

umpiring points not perhaps 
gencrally known. The first is that am umpire can 
only give a man out on appeal. The batsman may be out 
“ ten times over,” and the umpire may know it, but unless 


empty waste of sand and heather and pines. It was in 
1810 that the first residence was built on what is now the 
site of Bournemouth proper. To-day you travel from 
Christchurch to Poole along roads bordered for the whole 
distance by houses or shops. _ 

Now and then one of our older cities rouses itself to 
consider its vast span of years and celebrate them appro- 
priately. In June, 1905, Sherborne held a pageant to 
commemorate the twelve hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the town, bishopric, and school of Sherborne 
by St. Aldhelm in the year 705. ; 

Mr. Louis N. Parker wrote the folk play, and the pageant 
proved one of the greatest successes upon record, It was 
witnessed by over 30,000 spectators. 


Celebrated by a StrawDerry Feast. 


In the following year Mr. Parker’s services were again 
requisitioned to help Warwick in a birthday pageant. 
Warwick had then attained the modest age of 1,000 years, 
counting from the conquest of Mercia and the overthrow 
of Paganism in A.D. 906. The play was performed upon a 
beautiful stretch of seven acres of green sward on the banks 
of the Avon. 

Plymouth is, comparatively, a new city. Although 
there has for centuries been a small fishing village on tho 
Cattewater, which is tho harbour at the mouth of the 
Plym, the towns and arsenals of Plymouth and Devonport 
are little more than 300 years old. It was in 1888 that 
Plymouth celebrated its tercentenary, and on July 19th 
in that year the foundation stone of the National Memorial 
was laid. 

Foreign towns, especially American, are many of them 
new enough to accurately remember the dates of their 
birth, and to act accordingly. Perhaps the most charming 
method of celebrating a municipal birthday is that invented 
by Glenwood Springs, a smal but flourishing city in the 
lower spurs of the Rocky Mountains. 

Its birthday falls in July, and is commemorated by a 
strawberry feast, which is spread for all comers between 
ll a.m. and 5 p.m. All are welcome. There is no charge 
of any kind. Over a ton of luscious strawberries, and 
many gallons of rich cream are provided, and everyone 
within a radius of ten miles usually manages to be there. 

The two principal towns of Oklahoma, the newest 


See the 


the other side appea! he must keep silence, and, of course, 
the right to appeal is lost with the bowling of the next ball. 

The next “nice point” is that an appeal of ‘‘ How's 
that 2?” covers all ways of getting out. For example, in 
attempting a short run a batsman wilfully obstructs a 
fielder ; the incident is unnoticed except by the umpire, 
but for the run out 
there is a general 
ares of “How's © 
that?” Inthiscase, , 
while against the ~ 
“run out,” the um- 
I must give the 

atsman out for 
“ obstruction.” On 
the ee band. if 
on the ayer 
rating foen "che 
wicket appealed for 
“run out,” or if the 
players in general 
specifically appealed 
for ‘run out,” then pe ane : 
the umpire could take oF ewes 
no notice of the A signal that needs no erplanation. It 
obstruction. obviously indicates a “ wide.” 

To return to 
“umpirograms,” the signal for a bye is rather like 
that for “out,” one hand being raised abovo the 
head. At the samo time, there should be no confusion, 
for in the latter case the hand is closed except for the 
extended forefinger, while the bye is signalled with the 
whole hand open. 

A leg-bye is clearly indicated by the umpire raising one 
leg. at the same time smacking or touching it with his hand. 

For a “wide” the umpire extends both arms horizon- 
tally. It is not perhaps generally known that a wide can 
be bowled over the wicket, but that is so, a ball so high 
that the batsman cannot strike 
it being as much a‘ wido ” as 
one that is horizontally wide 
of the wicket. Further, 
“byes” can be run from a 
wide, but any such runs are 
not scored as “ byes,” but as 
‘* wides.” 

There remains one other 
“‘ umpirogram,” namely, that 
for a boundary hit, which is 
shown by the umpire, the one, 
that is, in the best position to 
judge, waving his hand from 
side to side. 

This exhausts the list of 
signals, but one may add that 
in the case of a short run the 
umpire shouts “ One short.” 

Finally, having sent an 
“‘umpirogram,” the umpire 
Aboundary hit. The umpire should not allow play to pro- 
wares a hand from side to cecd until ithas been answered 

stde. by the scorer. 
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territory in the United States, Oklahoma City and Guthrie, 
were both founded on the same day, April 22nd, 1899. 
They are now largo and important cities. Oklahoma has 
ten miles of streots, and many fine buildings. Both keep 
their birthdays religiously, and there is great competition 
as to which shall provide the finest entertainment. 
Free barbecues, when oxen and sheep are roasted whole, 
rovide food for all comers, and there are pony races, 
ascball matches, fireworks, and all manner of free shows, 
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HIS THANKS. 

THE eminent lecturer had finished another evening's 
toil, and was preparing to go to his hotel when a young 
man approached and handed over his card. 

“T want to thank you most earnestly for your last 
evening's lecture,” he said effusively. “I never enjoyed 
myself so much in my life.” 

“Thank you,” said the lecturer. ‘‘ I am glad my poor 
effort pleased you so much—very glad.”’ 

“Yes,” said the enthusiastic young. man; ‘‘ you see 
I’m awfully sweet on Polly Loveleigh, and last night all 
her family went to your show, and I had her all to myself. 
And—what do you think ? She promised to be mine for 
ever and always. Oh, it’s delicious! Come and lecture 
here again!” . 

—_—— s+ io 
THE KILL-JOYS. 

*Twas a proud day for Jones, junior. 

For some time he had suspected when he stroked his 
chin that there was something therc, and now he was 
certain of it. 

With the temerity of fearful joy he pushed open the 
door of the local barber's shop, and breathed again wheu 
he found he was the only customer. 

Calmly ke took possession of the operating-chair, the 
towel had just been placed beneath his chin, when— 
horrors !—the door opened, and in stalked those rowdy 
brutes from the office, Jimson, Briggs, and Baggs. 

“Shave, sir?” said the barber to the horror-stricken 
Jones. 

“N-n-no,” blurted out the unfortunate youth ia 
desperation ; “ f-face washed, please !”* 
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$A Cranes waROM ; 
Tales of Sir Charles Hardinge, the New Viceroy. 


In is a difficult question to decide which is the more 
eagerly coveted—the Premiership of Great Britain or the 
Viceroyalty of India. The Viceroy is, of course, 
to the control of the Premier, but if a statesman be blessed 
with a vivid imagination he will certainly leave Do i 
Street behind him and go to rule all India in the name 
King George. ‘ 

Sir Charles Hardinge, the new Viceroy, is not going 
out to a land where his name is unknown. In the days 
of the East India Company his grandfather, Sir Henry 
(afterwards Viscount) Hardinge, was Governor-General 
from 1844 to 1847, @ post corresponding to the more 
modern Viceroyalty. 

It was this Hardinge who, with Sir Hugh Gough, defeated 
the Sikhs and left India with this alae on his lips : 
* Jt will not be necessary to fire anot gun here for seven 
years to come.” Unfortunately, he was wrong. 

Old Viscount Hardinge was a man of the sword before 
he was an ener nan however, and 
reason his mistake ma pardoned. His grandson, on 
the other hand, is ham the most brilliant diplomats of 
the present day, and, for one thing, he knows as much 
about Russia’s oft-denied designs on India as any other 
man living. . 

Countries He Knows. 

His diplomatic career has, indeed, been remarkable. 
When he left Cambridge, Lord Dufferin, then our 
Ambassador to Turkey, made him his private secretary. 
After Constantinople he was sent to Berlin, to Washington, 
to Sofia and Bucharest, to Paris, to Teheran, and to St. 
Petersburg, where he went as Secretary of the Embassy 
in 1898. 

He stayed im St. Petersburg until 1903, when there came 
an unexpected change in his fortunes. 

King Edward VII. had ascended the throne, and was 
making arrangements for his first tour of European 
capitals. He had set his heart on regaining the friendship 
of a somewhat cold Europe, and he wanted someone to 
help him in the work. 

It is necessary when the King of Great Britain goes 
abroad that he should take a membcr of his Government 
with him, but the King was not content to take with him a 
mere figurehead. None of the officials at hand, he felt, 
would serve his purpose, 80 he sent to St. Petersburg for 
“Mr.” Hardinge, as being a man who knew Europe and 
ite chief men, and took him on the tour of Portugal Italy, 
and France as Assistant Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. 

Everybody knows how brilliantly was this 
* peace-making ” tour, and how it establi firmly his 
Majesty’s reputation for diplomatic skill. Thete is now 

ht that for the pacific results of the tour, he gered 
as regards France, the King was gr ly indebted to the 


young diplomat who accom! 


St. Petersburg fell vacant, and to the intense annoyance 
of some of the “ old gang,” Hardinge was given a knigh 
hood, and sent to Russia as a full-fledged ambassador. 


when_they saw ly way 

through the terribly dangerous times of the Russo-J: ese 
War and the Dogger Bank “ incident,” when all Europe 
lived in a powder-magazine. 

«Ft is almost impossible to realise the extreme delicacy 
of Hardings's position,” someone remarked at the time. 
“If he is frie! ly and sympathetic in his attitude towards 
the Russian Government, it will lay us open to a suspicion 
of weakness and treachery to our Japanese allies ; 
ff he is cold and tries to stand aloof, he will increase 
Russian irritation against us, and they will regard him 
as little better than a spy.” , 

He weathered the storm, however, so well that King 


' Edward decided he was wasted even at St. Petersburg, 


and he returned to take up the post of Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, a post he now 
relinquishes for the Viceroyalty of India. : 

—_———__+-_____—_ 


NO BARRING CLAUSE. 

TuE magistrate looked séverely at the small, red-faced 
man who had been summ before him, and who 
returned his gaze without flinching. . 

“So you kicked your landlord downstairs 1” said the 
magistrate. ‘‘ Did you imagine that was within the 
rights of a tenant ?’ , 

“Pll bring my lease in and show it to you,” said the little 
man, growing still redder, “and I'll wager you'll agree 
with me that anything they’ve forgotten to prohibit in 
ro lease I had a right to do the very first: good chance 

got.” 
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CORROBORATED. 

“ Dap,” said Teddy, “ it isn’t teue, is it 2” 

“ What isn’t true, my son ?” asked his father. 
crab ES Wadley cn his plpen oo, bacinating?y 

ry cou jay on 80 i 
Geax Catite, wodit lene oub of fiers dln gut Grows 
themselves 2” ‘ 

“* Well, I dunno,” said Teddy's father. “It t be. 
Your Uncle Tom can play the cornet so that it will 
frighten a cow into the river, and make all the dogs within 
five miles growl, Yos, I dessay it’s true,’* 


ee fh ee 


BRITISH TO THE BONE. 

A casvaLty officer of a London ital had to deal 
with s whole series of patients obviously foreigners, the 
chief complaint being dust icles in the e 
technically known and entered as ‘foreign body in 
eye,” or “ F.B.,” for short. 

At length appeared an unmistakable British navvy, 
fartively dubbing an inflamed eye with his handkerchief ; 
he also was the victim of a dust particle. 

As he came up, the officer remarked to his 
assistant, ‘‘ Another foreign body here !* 

The patient resented the remark. ‘* Not me, guv’por ; 
true ’Ackney born and bred I am!” he exclaimed, 


3 


Their Fight Against Russia for Ind de: 
r ther Do lependence and 


Ir appears that the last stage in the Russification 
Finland has arrived, and that Finland as a peed 
nation no longer exists. 

_The Russian Duma has passed a Bill which practically 
deprives Finland of all the liberty she enjoyed under the 
Constitution by Alexander F., and Finland has 
now been subjected completely to the control of the 
Rassian Go nt. 

So ends long struggle of Finland to retain her 
independence of re er control. 

The sympathies of this country have been very much 
with the struggles of the Finns, but it is only fair to 
point out that there are two sides to the question. 

The greatest point in favour of Russia is, of course. 
that she considers herself vulnerable at her Finnish 
frontier, and she wishes to be in a position to take what 
measures she thinks best for the protection of the Russian 
Empire as a W 

ere is much to be said in support of this idea. But 
Russia has rather spoilt her case in the eyes of outsiders 
by bringing forward foolish evidence. 


WHY YOUR ROSES FAIL. 

Tux beautiful national flower of England has many foes. 
Frequently these are —_— together ; but whether so or 
singly, they invariably have a disastrous effect if not 
in peel varth the name, from cottage to cast! ——a ag ae ph hear omen 

. : le, | Tor example, a great deal of excitement was worked 
i * “Th tree, oye — remarks abe intended to mee up recently over the alleged conspiracy of the Finns to 
em. The most gener t is known as green fly | smugele arms into the country, but an outsider fails to 
(aphis) of various shades of blush rose and green; but | co, any “ conspiracy " at all 
they are the same species, taking their colour from the The facts are these: A certain amount: of emugdliny 
juices they suck out of the young growths. Numerous | ag we know, goes on in every country, and one o ra 
insecticides are largely advertised, and are mostly reliable | Finnish firms tried to evade the eraibitlon apainat the 
if the directions always given with them are closely | importation of firearms. A very small number of rifles 
followed ; not otherwise. But there is one ingredient | saloon guna, and air guns were smuggled into the country. 
seldom mentioned, é.c., elbow-oil. Put a good quantity ther with a few million sete pa "ys 
es behind the syringe, and the spraying will be more is, according to the Russian scaremongers, was part 
effective. Fini ; : 2 

Most of us must have observed how almost all insects suits « o all nel pl me = rp Be Rens ce a 
seek shelter during a storm, and how much less their | more than accounts, to an alc el san, foe tt 4 
number often is after a cleansing by natural means. This cartridges and rifles imported pee: a 
ia a good hint to syringe freely, and should be adopted. One other great point in favour of Russia’s action is 

Grubs and caterpillars eat both leaf and flowcr-bud. | the general tend in Europe towards the gradual 
In the latter case they arc readily discovered, and may be swallowing up of small States. ber it is not to be ‘= cit ed 
pinched between finger and thumb. But some curk up | that the amall Staten will subrait to lose their individuality 


the leaves and hide themselves so securely that it is not 
This is particularly hard lines on an intensely patriotic 


omy to reach = ied polis. ‘ap the stem of 
the tree smartly, and they will en ,vour to descend by a le like the Finns, and they have fo 
peop I ught the ground 
inch by inch as they have seen themaalves being swallowed 


thread, and may be captured. 
up by Russie. 


Ai pee Se eae have is the — 

chafer. is eats 8 ms ravenously Since present Tsar : 

quickly spoils the lot. The only effectual remedy is hand Geran haa been ell ag co adhow gem ‘its 

picking. Reel day login acd feeds u 5 onslaughts, and in 1899 they sent to Finland as Governor, 

wood, mF e stem-boring sawhy. 226 | Ge Bobrikof, an implacable enemy of Finnish 

larae ot = pest bores into the pith and eats its | jiberty. 

way Comny ey. He was an overbearing officer who had risen from tho 

Needless to say, all growth above this must die. This | ranks, and he was 80 cordial] hated by the Fin 

. . is ‘ ns that 

is the enemy that causes so many standard roses to fail, when he took a walk in on eek ‘ony Finns who saw 
promptly crossed to the other side. At 


the insect laying its egg in the pi af eee of the briar 
orrose. If youexamine adeadl or partially dead stem up for charitable 
purposes, and though the Finns t up all the tickets, 
not one of them attended. 


will find the maggot at the bottom of the injury. It is 
impossible to get at these without doing harm 

He caused the Finnish postage stamps to be abolished, 

and ordered the use of Russian stamps instead. 


as themselves, and the best remedy is to seal over the 
Their Famous Mourning Stamp. 


gut at the top of the stem with some wax or pitch ; 
ne To meet this the Finns issued a “ mourning stamp.” 


fresh 
preventing the deposit of eggs. 
The above are the most prevalent enemies. Syringing 
can 
all black except the arms of Finland in red, and stuck it 
on their letters beside the compulsory Russian stam). 


ver do harm if we do not use the solution too 
strong. Two excellent washes easily made st the cost of 


wo or three pence, is half a bar of Lifebuoy soap dissolved 2 
in three gallons of soft water ; also Cyllin soft soap at the The Russian Government deprived the Finns of even this 
rate of one ounce to the gallon. These will cleanse, and small satisfaction ; the sale of the stamp was-forbidden, 


and all letters bearing it were destroyed. 

One of the Finnish senators who had supported the 
cater of Russia was refused apartments in the principal 
hotels at Helsingfors, the capital. By the 
indiscretion of a porter he secured rooms. in one hotel. 
When the manager discovered who his guest was he asked 
him to leave at once, but this the senator refused to do. 
As a result, the pubile boycotted the hotel, and it was 
practically rui 

Several petitions and deputations were sent to the Tsar, 
but the deputations he refused to see and the petitions 
were ignored. The crash came when a young man of 
good family and education assassinated General Bobriko!. 
Even this terrible affair did not stay Russia’s hand, 
and the Russification has gone on more sternly than 
ever. During the recent debate, the Opposition, realising 
that they had no chance for fair discussion, withdrew 
from the Duma, leaving the Government a free hand. 
As a result, thirteen complicated clauses were passcd in 
twelve minutes and the final reading taken. 

When the result was declared one of the most deter- 
mined of the Government party sprang to his fect, 
shouting triumphantly : “ Finis Finlandis ”"—‘‘ The finish 
of Finland!” 


are distasteful to all inseota, while they have a preventive 
effect i that dread disease, rose mildew. 

This is caused by sudden changes in temperature 
and moisture. But it is checked by the use of these simple 
washes. The main point is not to let the enemy do 
irreparable mischief before using the elbow-oil. 


- YE WISE MANNE. 

A Distaxt Relative had taken up his Quarters with 
a Newly Married Couple who had received him with 
every Mark of Considcraticn. But when, after a Week’s 
Stay in their House, the ie began to make himself 
more and more at home the couple deliberated on tho 
Best Means of getting rid of the Hongeron and Intruder 
without Offending Him. 

“*T tell you what,” said the Husband, “ To-morrow at 
Dinner I will grumble about the soup, saying it is Over- 
Salted ; you will then Flare Up, and when the dispute is 
atits height we will appeal to the Decision of Our Relative. 
If he takes Your Part I will turn him Out Of Doors, and 
if he Sides With Me you will do the same.” 

The Plan was Acted Upon, and in the midst of the 
Quarrel the Husband Wife called upon their guest 
to declare which of them was in the Right. But the 
latter Coolly Replied : . 

“ You see, My Dears, during the Couple of Months I 
intend staying, with you I have made up My Mind not 
to Interfere in your Domestic Broils.” . 


+= ___—_ 


“ Tuey-say her wedding beggared description.” 
‘** Oh, more than that!” aa ' 

‘“* Indeed ?” 

“Yes. It beggared her father.” | 


&.b.1, Everyone hikes it—It beade Easily. THE ROYAL MAGAZINE, now on sale, fourpence. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. : 


Related by ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


Wuen Chorley arrived at Longborough for a few days’ | interesting, and he was naturally keen on reappearing 
visit he found the great charity féte was just going to in the hall as quickly as possible in order to make the 
begin. In the grounds at the back of the Parish Hall illusion seem all the more wonderful. 

were a number of caravans, a dog show, and two brass | He hurried along the littlo platform and came to a door. 
bands, while a large space had been cleared for a grand Unfortunately no one was there to show him the shortest 


display by the local fire brigade. 


Phe larger rooms of the Parish Hall itself were given hen he heard the magician’s pistol go off, and in des- 
over to entertainments of various kinds. In one a peration he made a dash for the staircase on the right, 
Temperance Congress was assembling, in another thero which happened to be wrong. He bolted down the winding 
was to be a cinematograph display, while in o third | staira two at a time, and to his joy found himself outside 
a famous illusionist from London was to stagger the | @ door which evidently led to a crowded hall. Never 
crowd with marvels of magic and mystery. 

Chorley decided to pay the féte a visit, and as he was 

assing the Parish Hall he recognised the name of the 


illusionist as a man he had met in London some time 
previously. He therefore sent in his card, and was taken 
round to see the great entertainer, whom he found in a 
great state of excitement. In answer 
expressed hope that nothing was wrong the magician said : 

‘“ Everything’s wrong, Mr. Chor ey. 
a 


helps me with my greatest trick, ‘ The 


want to hire a 
over the town.” 


“Well,” replied Chorley, “I shouldn’t worry about 
and these things 
interest me very much. Let me be your ‘ Hindoo.’ ” 


that if I were you. I’m a reliable man, 


“ But you'd have to stain your face and wear a queer 
costume and along black beard,” demurred the magician. 
Chorley said he wouldn’t mind that in the least ; in 
fact, he should rather enjoy it. The magician was profuse 
in his thanks, and proceeded to tell Chorley his duties 
hurriedly, as the performance ought to have begun ten 


minutes before. 


<a see,” he =i “the idea is matt put a screen 
up before you, an u vanish completely, reappearing 
at the same wrmneng Ae the far end of the hall. F soon 
as I put the screen before you, one of my men will hook 
a rope into your belt and you will be hauled up to that 
little platform in the flies. If you run along that, you 
will come to a door, and somebody will be there to tell you 


the quickest way back to the hall. 


“ You will run in at the door and say, 
~ en ae phe the cae to 
r) e audience into believing that you are behind i k 
the screen for some minutes, and that will give ou time oe i hg 4 ey : i 
= t round. When I fire a pistol and say ‘Go! you | rupted the Temperance Congress just at the point at 
will be already back again, but the audience won't know | which one of the speakers was urging the audience to 


that.” 


Chorley thought tho idea an immensely good one. | “While Chorley was graduall realising his shocking 


ill ile! 


P. F.O. 


7 by mistake, Interrupts a 
fas Aa“ Temperance Congress. °° the platform that had been 


The man who 
nishing Hindoo,’ 
hasn't turned up, and as you can understand, I don't 

Jooal man and give away my secret all 


‘Here I am!’ | tainment, he burst open the door and, standing at the 


Ohorley found himself hoisted into the air. 


5 


In five minutes he was at the wings building, and had the air of having Leen abandoned during 
in a costume of red and | construction. But it had a door open on the ground floor, 


» 
ofr ty ceed nik, with a huge black | and Chorley rushed in and closed the d 
: low with a hu an () rus in and c the door behind hi 
(nar Vd LF eis eked “ase. 5 sae 


moment or two later the magician 
a beckoned him on to the stage and 
GS introduced him as Rajah Mabratta 
Panjandrum, the celebrated fakir 
from Benares. There was loud 
* applause at this announcement, 
_ though one smart young man in the 
audience said he had always heard 
that fakirs had practically nothing 
to eat, and he thought it would be 
interesting if the magician would 
supply details of the Rajah’s waist 
measurement. 
Chorley loftily ignored the re- 
ference to his rotundity and allowed 
Mr. Chorley takes th himself to be led behind the screen. 
4 Vind ©3 tg, Almost immediately he found him- 
part of a Hindoo, and, gif hoisted in tho air and landed 


pointed out to him, while the 
magician below was talking to him 
as if he were still behind the screen. 
Chorley found the situation very 


way downstairs, and as there were two staircases. 


ao 
an FO onew oee 
+ move 
V 


escape from the hostile crow: 
mounting the ladders to the 


to Chorley’s 


All at once Chorley gave 4 


The crowd cheered as 


Chorley as pea de 
down the bag. 


doubting that he had got back to the conjuring enter- 


the stage. I] back of the crowd, shouted “‘ Here Iam!” 
the time he had slid about 


tighter the wad became, 


fight the Demon of rink. 

mistake, a couple of the stewards hurried up to him. In | had stuck half-way down. 
two seconds he was gently but firml pushed outside 
the door, Which was then shut, so that the audience might 
not hear the stewards shaking him vigorously. 

“You take your stupid nonsense somewhere else, my | apparatus to the ground. 
man!” said one of the stewards, giving Chorley » playful to crawl out. 
kick where there was most room for it. t* We could give 
you into custody for this, you know.” 

“T_T thought it was the c-conjuring entertainment !” 
spluttered Chorley, as he shook himself free from his 
tormentors. “I’m the Vanishing Hindoo ! u 

“ Get out!” exclaimed one of the stewards derisively, 
giving Chorley a push that sent him down two or three 
rs into the grounds where the caravans were. 

orley was unable to make a suitable retort, and ‘ 
concluded that the only thing he could do would be | quicker. Another man said 
to go round to the side door and return to the stage. | wanted was a ferret. 


to Chorley to hold tight, 


terrific, and the crowd 


that his unusual appearance had attracted uite a large | the bag h 


were not to be easi 
to have his fortune told, and several others made ribald | figure that the crowd forgot 
darted behind the nearest caravan, but the crowd| By this time, however, he 

was after him in s moment. Every time he dodged | fate of the costume his friend 
who gave him a playful punch just for luck. turnstile, and went back to 


All of a sudden Chorley found himself outside a large | brush-up, and for anything 
wooden booth. It was little more than the skeleton of a bring him. 


Price Fourpence Oaly—Full Of Pictures. The July ROYAL MAGAZINE. 


yy six firemen to break the shock of aligning 

The crowd cheered, and Chorley was not 
find himeelf the hero of the moment, especially as he had 
never been in any real danger. He climbed into the 
bag feet first, and commenced to slide down. 

As it happened, however, the bag was a new one, and 
had not been tried before in cases of persons of pases 4 
circumference. It was a tight fit to begin with, but by 


remarks about his personal appearance. the purpose of watching the extu f 
Chorley lost his nerve and made a run for it. He | and saw more fun in shrawing Sinee at Chorley instead. 


round a corner he fell into the arms of one of his pursuers, | and throwing it off hurriedly 


steer ony, 
‘ 


~~. 
One of the firemen helped Chorley along with his feet. 


The building in which he had found shelter was three 
storeys high. The floors communicated with each other b 
means of ladders, and Chorley, breathin; freely after his 


satisfied his curiosity Ly 
top story, where the only 


window in the building was situated. 

Putting his head out of the window Chorley observed 
a tremendous commotion below. Firemen in their brass 
helmets were running about busily and drawing long coils 
of fire hose to within a few feet of the building. 


loud yell. Two of the fire- 


men were deliberately setting light to the building. 
Chorley saw the position in a moment. The flimsy 
structure had only been erected in order to give the 
brigade a chance to show their expertness in extinguishing 
conflagrations. It had never occurred to them for a 
moment that anyone would have entered the building. 

Chorley’s yell was echoed 
voices, and as the flames were already Laoag to 
crackle the excitement was intense. The firemen, how- 
ever, were magnificently calm. 

On a word from the captain a long fire-escape was run 
up to the building, and Chorley was instructed to crawl 
into the fireproof bag and slide down inside it to the 

round, where the other end of the bag was being held 


by s hundred frightened 


ispleased to 


half-way down his flowin 


robes had got all bunched round his middle and forme 
a thick wad. The more he kicked and struggled the 


and he felt very angry 


as he dimly heard the cheers of the crowd changing 
to wildly unsympathetic laughter and cat-calls. Ile 


But the firemen were a to act as usual. Shouting 


ey wheeled the aide ge 
C) 


out of the reach of flames and then lowered t 


Chorley was then invited 


He found, however, that it was not easy todo so. He 
had first of all to wriggle himself free from his bunched- 
up clothing, and as his progress to the mouth of the bag 
was apparently not rapid enough to please the firemen, one 
of them helped him along a litt! with his foat. 

Chorley’s squeal as the foot struck him was 


shricked its approval 


with delight, one humorist su ting that they should 
put a terrier in the mouth of the bag to get Chorley out 


he thought that what was 


When he had decided to do this he suddenly discovered | | When Chorley was finally dragged out of the mouth of 
is appearance was & good deal altered. His 
crowd. They had scented an attraction free o charge, and | beard had come off, and a good deal of the black had been 

ily got rid of. Somebody shouted out | rubbed from his face. His gaudy robes had also been 
that he reckoned that Chorley was a mist and asked | torn to shreds, and altogether he presented such a wild 


that it had assembled for 
tinction of a conflagration, 


ad grown reckless as to the 
the illusionist had lent him, 
he made a rush for the 
his hotel for a wash and 
elso that fortune might 


aS eee eee 
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Our Courls 


Hie Nationality. 

“What is your nationality?” a witness was asked at 
London Sessions. 

“Church of England,” was the reply. 


A Strenuous Life. 
“What about when I go out with my father bird- 
catching?” asked a man, amid laughter, when a constable 
at the Old Bailey said he had never worked in his life. 


Force of Habit. 
Called as a witness at East Ham, a newsvendor walked 
into the dock instead of the witness-bor. 
Mr. F. Stern (solicitor): “Force of habit, sir.” 
(Laughter. ) 


Hie Declaration. 

Desiring to give evidence, a prisoner at West Ham 
startled the court by swearing the following oath: “I swear 
by Almighty God, the evidence I shall give will be the 
truth, oa nothing but the truth, and what the constable 
has said is all lies.” 

- “ A Grasshopper.” 

Judge Smyly, K.C., asked a plaintiff at the Shoreditch 
County Court: “ What is the defendant ? ” 

Plaintiff: “ He’s had eleven addresses in as many months, 
so I should cali him a grasshopper, but he describes him- 
self as a financial expert, and I believe him.” 


” Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


' Bobby's Big Grip. 
At Padiham Police Court: 
Pn (to prisoner): “I had hold of you and eighteen 
ers.” 


Only the Lodger. 
Witness at Willesden Police Court: “ Mother has no one 
to protect her. . . . Of course, there’s father; but you 
can’t call him anything. He don’t count.” 
Wanted to See a Pal. : 
4 cameo from Mar h Street: “Seeing the officer 
coming, prisoner said,‘ I want to see a pal outside, and bolted. 
The constable sprinted and caught him round the corner.” 


A Busy Week. 

A labourer who said he did odd jobs was asked at the 
Shoreditch County Court how much work he had done this 
week. He with a look of surprise : “This week ? 
Nothing. I have been waiting for this case.” 

Hie Protest. 
At Willesden a woman asked for a summons against her 


ba to for assaulting her. 
peeeate: “ Deckap he resented you marrying his 
father ?’” 

Applicant : “ Oh, it didn’t make much difference. I was 
his aunt before I was his step-mother.” The summons was 
granted. 


Sialiure Fars @ 


IT ROPS. 

WELL-SINKERS use 8 simple yet ingenious 
method of measuring the depth of water in a 
wellorshaft. A piece of iron tube is closed at 
one end, and s hole drilled wrongh fe enable 
it to be suspended from a line. e tube is 
then lowered gently ne aay oe 
o end, on striking the water, ma! a 
load bors dh not unlike that of a cork being 
withdrawn from a bottle, thus instantly 
Nis informing the man at the rope how far the 
4 liquid is from the surface, 


ofc 


LIFTS THE CURTAIN. —— 

HEN @ curtain is placed over the door to ex C) 
Pas t, much of ite utility is lost if it does not rest a 
few inches on the floor, for at this point most of the 
cold air enters. But then there is some difficulty in 
opening the 
door from 
outside with- 
out assistance. 
The trouble is 


curtain. 


i 
“So you know nothing about it?” 
Witness: “ No, sir.” ~ 
Solicitor : “ And that is why you have not been called?” 
Witness: “ Yes, sir.” (Laughter) 


All Clear. 


A young man pleaded guilty at North London to a charge 
of insulting conduct at Amhurst-park. 


The Question and The Answer. 

A young Jew asked Judge Bacon at Whitechapel County 
Court to commit his former sweetheart to prison. He had 
sued her for the return of a ring or its value and was 
successful, but she had not complied with an order for the 
payment of 5s. monthly. 

udge Bacon: ‘‘ Do you want me to send her to prison?” 

Applicant: “ Yes.” (Laughter.) 
an ane Bacon: “The girl you loved almost to distrac. 

ion 


Applicant: “Yea” 
P itis oe “It isn’t chivalrous. Well, ten days.” 
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FOR HONEY THIEVES. 
Liz other industrious folk, the busy bee is liable to 
be exploited and to have ber hard-earned gains filched. 
One of the bee’s insidious 
enemies is the ant, which creeps 
up the hive’s support and feasts 
%.----—--.p upon the honey, The little 
contrivance shown here puts a 
C stop to thesedepredations, Ais 
, — 7 A a flat-bottomed cup a few inches 
anats]] deep, in the centre of which is 
{kt the column B, having on its top 
Hi: the plate ©, which, te fastened 
; to the leg of the bench on which 
the hives are placed. Petroleum is poured into the 
cup, and this effectually prevents any creeping insect 
crawling up to the coveted honey. ‘ ; 
SOC 
PROTECTS THE HANDS. 

WHEN a sportsman takes part in a battue and the birds 
are affording shots right left in quick succession, the 
gun barrels very soon become heated to such an extent 
that the shooter 
can hardly hold 
them, even though 
two guns and a 
loader be employed. 

Therefore, many 

sportsmen use the 

arrangement shown , 
in the top sketch 

to protect their left 

peer * is ict — and - 
covered; is easily slip; over the barre once 
on, does not move—see lower sketch. ie he opening 
at is on the top, this protector does not obscure the 
sight, 


s unless accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. { 
A MILK BOILER. 

Wuar a loud hissing noise there is when the milk 
boils over, and what a scurry to the stove follows! Yet 
if the article illustrated here 
is placed in the milk 
receptacle before it is stood 
over the flame, no fears of 
boiling over need be 
entertained. On boiling, the 
liquid rushes up through the 
openings at the bottom of 
the “ milk boiler,’ and makes an exit through the holcs 
at the top, as shown, but it does not boil over, 

COC 
A NOVEL FENCE. 

In coun districts, many gardens adjoin pasture 

land. Now it is not pant convenient to have a thick 
y 


hedge as a partition, a light fencing covered with wire- 
netting being more easily erected, and permitting a 
better view of the surroundings, But sheep are not so 
innocent as imag- ” 

ined, and to get at 
a choice piece of 
greenery they will 
stand up on their 
hind legs like dogs 
and reach over the 


fence a smaller construction is built. The sheep can 
under this and graze, but the long horizontal bar 
Maen nat alive them 0 reerrep end eabenythlag wing 
bier gchar’ Henao Wie pe tees “ae 
e palings and netting are omit: two lengths 
of fence pictured. 


NAeked Pars 


Hamlet Twice Nightly. 
Hamle, in rigorously condensed form, will be played 
twice nightly at a Liverpool theatre. 


Miss Redmond, Dramatist. 

Miss Johanna Redmond, daughter of Mr. John Redmond, 
M.P., has written a comedy sketch which is to be produced 
at a London music-hall. 

Kiss Not. 

In order to check the of consumption an anti- 
kissing club has been formed at Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
members wear a button inscribed “ Kiss not.” 


Dishonour Among Thieves. 
A burglar complained at the Old Bailey recently that a 
sonfederate cg his house and stole the proceeds of a 
cobbery which they had committed together. 


Why Winkles are Wild. 

Owing to the Kent magistrates having decided tha 
winkles are wild animals, private and cultivated “ = 
are now over-run with pickers of winkles, so the Kent and 
Essex Sea Fisheries Committee were informed the other 


day. 
No All-Night Banking. 

New York’s night and day bank is no longer to be what 
its name implies, for it is now closed from 12 midnight to 
8 am. every day, instead of remaining open the whole 
twenty-four hours. The announcement of the change was 
received with by feminine theatre-goers accustomed 
to drive to the after the theatre and deposit their 
jewellery there. 


An electro-plated pencil-case will be given to the sender of each orig! 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pea 


A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. 


The Policeman’e Lot. 

A constable died two years ago at Worcester, arfd not only 
did his successor take his clothes and number, but also his 
beat. He went to lodge with the widow, and now has 
married her. 

Man-Power. 

In order to comply with the five-miles speed limit, which 
is in force at Middle Street, Horsham, a racing car, which 
could not be driven at so low a speed, had to be pushed 
through the streets, 


Hatpine Again ! 

A young woman who was walking on the cliff at Herne 
Bay recently had an un ience. There was s 
vivid flash, and she felt a severe in the head which 
made her scream. It was found her steel hatpin had 
been bent and twisted by the lightning. 

Big Beer Battle. 

Asa protest against the increased cost of the national 
beverage an infuriated crowd attacked and completely 
demolished a tavern at Dorpen, Upper Bavaria, recently. 
The mob then set fire to two other inns and three dwelling 
houses, all of which were burned to the ground. 


Eating His Words. 
Mr. BR. E. Page, jun., of Red Bay, Alabama, is suing for 
Missin pi. te egw ullegee coal sagem we nT : 
a was forme: itor 
ote Guay Char whi yuma tert 
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Homing Horse. 

“Old Major,” the favourite horse of the Hull Fire Brigade, 
who was able | to find his way unaided from any part of the 
town to the fira station, died recently after twenty years’ 
service in the brigade. 


A Jury of Cripples. 
When a Coroner’s jury assembled at Poplar the other day, 
one of them had his arm in a — another wa3 wearing a 


- shield over an eye,a third walked with a pair of crutchc:, 


and two with sticks, 


Fire Ball Over A Liner. 

A large ball of fire burst during a thunderstorm over the 
Cunard liner Campania while she was casting off her 
mooringsat Liverpool. To of fire shot in all directions. 
An official was slightly 7 8 


Window-amashing Applauded. 

Aman whoat Ne (Monmouthshire), was charged with 
throwing stones at window of a tradesman who, it was 
stated, refused to close his shop on the day of the King’s 
funeral, was discharged amid applause in court. 


Athlete at Ninety. : 
The master of the workhouse at Amersham, Bucks, in his 
report to the guardians at their fortnightly meeting, said: 
“ An aged inmate, in his Olst year, has walked in 84 days 
1,008 miles, walking 12 miles per day.” 
The old man did this walking for amusement. 


After Thirty Years. . 
A fisherman in the Solent has recovered a torpedo which 
it is thought was fired th years ago by the ironclad 
Glation, the first vessel fi with torpedo tubes. The 
machinery is in good condition still, and there is a pressure 
of fifty pound to the square inch in the air chamber. 
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lassio from Lancashire!” ang ball a 
and no dou 


ne respect the two have somethin 
ce sommon, and that is in the repeated attacks whic 
are made on their morals. ; 

Let us take a look at & typical Lancashire cotton town, 
built up of small but invariably clean cot 
and rows of mean streets, dominated always by the huge 
mills with their towering chimneys belching forth black 

ke. 
awe must be up betimes in this town, and, winter and 
summer alike, the clatter of clogs on the pavement and 
the recurring rattles on the windows betoken the 
“knocker up,” who for @ few pence a week awakes his 


and thousands fe 
yard “‘ afore th’ gate shuts. 

Inside the mills is a hurried scuffle, » hasty casting off 
of shawls, and the mighty machines pelpitating like 
human beings slowly ering 
quickly it is only # matter of seconds when the rattle and 
lirr-r denotes full speed, and the day’s work has begun 
in grim earnest. 

The Girls at Work. 

Here is the spi department, and with the exception 
of two men at the'top end tending the “ Devil” and the 
overlookers who “‘fettle”” the machinery, all operatives 
are women and girls—one to each frame, and perhaps 
sixty spindles for each to attend to, all miening at once, 
and, should a thread break, no matter how far along 
the frame it is, the girl is there to mend it. 

This is ring or throstle — was when on 
mule spinning was done, but t is necessitated man's 
labour and is much dearer. In the weaving shed the 
noise is still more deafening, and conversation is an im- 
possibility ; the girls have two or three looms to attend to, 
and are constantly running from one to another; a pull 
at the lever and the loom stops. “ Bad weft” signals 
the weaver to her companion as she quickly ties the ends 
together, and off goes the shuttle monotonously backward 
and forward weaving the endless rolls of cloth. 

Onee in @ way the shuttle flies out of the loom, and 
unlucky is the girl whom it hits ; » rush to the fallen lass, 
who is tenderly picked up and attended to; she may be 
eg her loom in a few minutes or she may be disfigured 

or life. 

The heat is fearful, and the girls wear a thin chemise, 
short skirt, clogs, and—nothing else. Owi to the impossi- 
bility of talking, all conversation is con uoted by signs, 
and I have often been amazed to watch the gesticulations, 
to me unintelligible, which are exchanged, informing each 
other of the home events of the preceding night or anything 
else of interest. 

This life of work leaves little time for the artificialities 
which the towns breed, and there is hardly anyening 
that is too trivial or too personaltobe repeated. Hence 
everybody's business and affairs are common property. 
No Favouritism is Shown. 

There are tens and tens of thousands of mill girls 
throughout Lancashire, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that their moral character will compare most 
favourably with any other class in the country. In the 
mill there are no morals—there is only work. If a mill 
lass neglects her work the yarn or the cloth quickly 
shows it. 

It has been stated that the overlookers, finding 
favourites, reward them by giving them more profitable 
es (they are paid by output), but this could not happen 
long. 

The operatives are independent and outspoken and 
know when the work is about. ‘‘Tha’s gen Pollic 
Elizabeth another cut of that good weft, and Ah’m on 
waste—tha’ mun alter it tha’ knows.” 

_If the gentle hint is not acted upon there is no hesita- 
tion in button-holing the manager with a familiar, ‘Nah, 
what sort of a chap dos’ ta ca’ yon?” If the manager 
has any sense he at once inquires into the matter; if 
not, he soon hes a call from the “ Union” official. 

To attend one of the weekly meetings is a privilege 
which probably few of the mill-girls’ accusers have enjoyed. 

I he me there are no oat aints,” says the secretary, 
with that peculiar smile which expresses the reverse, and 
then the fun begins. Complaints of all descriptions 
follow in quick suecession—some are explained away at 
once, and others are noted for investigation. 

 Ah’m a weaver, and they've fined mo for faults in’t 
warp—th’ spinner’s fault,”’ says one. 

* T'll see to it,” says Mr. Secretary. 

“Yon chap’s been fettling one o’ my looms, and I think 
he’s put a smaller wheel on,” says another (the size of the 
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wheel controls in some measure the payment), and the 
secretary soon has the number of the loom booked. 

‘““Tf yon chap says aught to me agen a8 he has done 
T’'ll tell the manager,” says a third ; the secretary pricks 

his ears at this and asks : 

“ What has he said ?”’ 

“Well, never yo mind,” replies the girl, “but Ah’m 
tellin’ thee—if he says aught agen Ab’ll land him one, 
that’s all, and now tha’ knows.” Early in the moraing 
the secretary is at the mill and “yon chap” has a roug 
half hour with that official and the manager. 

At this point I should like to take exception to the 
fact that it is the mill-girls’ morals which have been so 
strongly condemned by those who profess to know 80 
much about the matter. Surely it should be the mill 
“hands” or the mill “‘ workers,” for although, as I have 
before stated, the women workers considerably out- 
number the men—there can be no denying the fact that 
the man with his evertings at liberty has more time to be 
led away into immorality than has the woman with her 


house to clean up, and her “ man’s” supper to cook. 
Many Girls Attend Classes. 

It might also be a great surprise to many peo, le to learn 
that the life of a girl who works in the m contains 


something higher t the minding of looms and the 
cleaning of her house. Much of her leisure time is devoted 


evening meal repared, eaten, and the pots “ sided.” 
Following that, the clogs and shawls are dispensed with 


costume which she has so hardly earned, and to which 
her more favoured sisters are selfish enough to take 
exception. 

The time is now their own, but not much of it is wasted. 
Many of them attend classes, oe organised amongst 
themselves, under the guide of a competent leader. 

Art, music, literature, and other things which go to 
make a good housewife are studied. Many of the subjects 
in which these homely girls take an interest the fashionable 
woman of to-day knows little about, and regards still less. 

It is, indeed, only too true that for the whole fifty-two 
weeks which go to make up @ year the life of these 
mill-girls is a constant round of solid hard work—yet, 
nay, I am wrong—there is just one week which they 
devote entirely to pleasure, 4 nog as they pay for, 
look forward to, and enjoy more than it is ible for any 
to understand unless it be others whose life is so entirely 
filled with work, work, work. 

I am of course referring to the Lancashire Wakes, 
when the operatives betake themselves to the seaside 
resorts. One could scarcely recognise Jane Maria, or 
Joe William in their holiday mood, so thoroughly do they 
enter into the spirit of the fun around them, yet that is 
one reason one is compelled to believe that the proverb, 
“a good worker proves & good player” is the truest 
in existence. 

Just a Week of Fun. 

This short week of holiday-making is well deserved, 
and has but one drawback. Just as a horse who has 
been worked too long is inclined to kick over the traces 
when opportunity arises, so when the mill girl becomes 
exhilarated with the freedom from work, an the bright- 
ness of her surroundings, she may be apt to step over 
that borderland of wisdom, which were the holidays moro 

ually dispersed over the year she would be familiarised 
with and consequently extra careful to avoid. 

However, 8 week is a very brief period and is rarely 
attended by any serious digressions. Work starts again, 
and there is no denying that the hands and fect that 
have for one short week moved so nimbly in the cause 
of pleasure prove no less active in their daily duties. 

It is an undisputed fact that the idle as a class are more 
prone to immorality and the indulgence of their baser 
instincts, therefore ¢ maintain that a mill-girl’s life, being 
so full of constant employment, both of mind and body, 
leaves little or no time for those vices of which they are 
accused. 

Naturally, here and there, a weak-willed lass may be 
found who has loved “ not wisely,” but one need not 
travel to the Lancashire mill towns to find sad cases of 
this kind, nor need the whole body of the cotton o eratives 
be accused because, alas! now and then an ortunate 
sister is found. 


a 
“Dip you ever think what you would do if you had 
a millionaire’s money ? ” asked one junior clerk of another. 
“No, was the reply, “ but I have often wondered 
what he would do if he had mine.” 
—~- jo —_—- 
REMOVED, ; 

Tae keeper of # small country hotel looked worried, 
and when the constable came he said : “‘ Yes, I know Tm 
open after hours, constable, but it isn’t my fault, really. 
I’ve got a man here who absolutely refuses to leave.” 

“Oh, you have, have you?” said the policeman, 
“ We'll soon have him out of it.” 

He marched into the house, and, going up to a little, 
shabby man atstang in the corner, he jerked fits into the 
cold world before he could say “ knife,” whereupon the 
landlord quickly bolted and barred the doors. 

“ Now, then,” said the hand of the law, ‘“‘ who are you 
that you should refuse to leave licensed premises, I should 
like to know ?”* 

The shabby little man was spluttering with wrath. 
“ Who am I, you interfering scoundrel 2 Why, I’m the 
broker’s man, that’s who I am.” 


A rise in salary seems a desirable thing, yet it has 
before now proved to be the undoing of a man, and has 
led to human suffering and sorrow of all sorts and con- 
ditions. 

True, o riso in salary ought not to have any such 
effect, but all depends on tho man who receives it—and 
his wife, for very often the wife is the factor who most 
counts in the way of bringing disaster when a man is 
advanced in the world. 

In the first place, with a great many couples, a sub- 
stantial rise in salary means an advance in many other 
directions—to put it plainly, the man who is advanced 
is often poorer after his rise than he was formerly. 

A good rise, you see, means in many cases a better 
style of living, a more ample board, and sometimes it 
involves a higher rent, with greatly increased rates and 
taxes; and, of course, with a larger house additional 
furniture has to be purchased, new carpets, and many 
other sundries. 

After his rise in salary Jones, instead of a plain steak 
at dinner, requires something better and more costly. 
Result, an increased bill at the butcher’s. Instead of a 
bottle of ale to dinner, he demands good sherry; his 
briar-pipo is not nearly so much used, and cigars take iis 
place, and so on; a general increase all round takes place. 
Print Blouses Won't Do. 

And if Jones breaks out in new directions, what about 
Mrs. Jones? Well, naturally enough, she insists on having 
a share of the good things going; print blouses won't do 
i a fine rise in salary, no, but silk oncs quite fill the 

i 
And then she is amongst a better class of neighbours 
in the new house to which they have removed. How are 
those neighbours’ houses decorated and adorned ? 

In due course, by mixing with her new-found acquain- 
tances, she finds out, and then Jones finds that his bank- 
account will have to be drawn on, for has not his wife 
discovered that they are “ no class ” compared with their 
neighbours ? 

She absolutely insists on being upsides with these other 
ladics, and thus spends lot of good money in buying 
curios, and other knick-knacks, until in the end Jones’ 
increase has quite disappeared, and he is much worse off 
than he formerly was. 

Besides all this, Jones finds that his new neighbours— 
the men with whom he has‘ become acquainted—are all 
members of tip-top clubs, Jones must really be elected 
to one of these institutions if he is to be in the swim at 
all, He joins a good club, and that at once means so 
many guineas added to his yearly expenditure. Really, 
one has no idea what a big rise means to some men. 
Absolute ruin too often, for what is the result ? 


Gripped by Debt. 

Alas, in too many cases the man who has got a fine 
advance goes straight ahead until he is in the clutches of 
that grim monster debt, and even when in the clutches of 
that fiend he still goes on hoping against hope—hoping 
for goodness knows what. 

Bills cannot be’ settled, creditors become pressing, 
settlements are demanded. Jones perhaps manages to 
raise a loan, and thus gets a few of his more persistent 
creditors paid off, but the loan stands, and more often 
than not it has been obtained from a moneylender, for 
such men as Jones will not go to 4 business friend or a 
well-off neighbour and confess that he is in financial 
difficulties. 

‘Then in due course interest is not paid to date—Joncs, 
in short, falls quite behind ; the moneylender cannot get 
his cash, he presses for payment ; he cannot get a penny, 
so he sues Jones with the result that—well, often enough 
poor Jones is sold up, lock, stock, and barrel, and that 
is sometimes the end of Jones, for in certain cases he is 
dismissed from his situation on account of his reputation. 
Creep Before You Go! 

This is no uncommon case; scores of men go just like 
Jones; men are passing through the same expcricnces 
everyday. A rise in salary, beautiful as it looks at tho 
moment, sometimes spells ruin, absolute and complete ; 
and keep that in mind, ye who grumble about your 
small salaries. Were they increased there is no sayity 
what would happen to you; you might be broughs 
precious near to the workhouse, for all you know to the 
contrary. 

Of course, on the other hand, you might be able to most 
thoroughly enjoy an advance in salary. Fortunately wo 
ere not all like Jones, and some of us have sensible wives 
who do not hanker after the impossible. 

‘A man should creep before he tries to go, and he who 
receives an advance should remain whero he is, and be 
contented with all he has, house, furniture, and every- 
thing, till he finds out just exactly what his rise means. 

If he finds he cu: afford better things let him have them 
—when he knows how many of those “ better things ” lio 
can comfortably pay for without getting into debt. 1t is 
easy to get into debt, very easy, but it is the hardest 
thing in the world to get one’s feet clear again, 
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“Now I shouldn't be surprised if you were to say as 
how you'd never even heard of such a man as Shinster, 
remarked the bottle-nosed man, setting down his pint 

t+ on the counter before him and eyeing me 
thoughtfully. . 

I admitted that I “never had,” and a broad smile 
of satisfaction spread itself_over my companion’s coun- 
tenance. : . 

“Ah!” he murmured ; “ then you're a stranger in this 
town, and no mistake. Why, Shinster is the jeweller at 
the corner of Lenadstown High Street.” _ 

-“ Indeed 2?” I: replied ; ‘and how did he distinguish 
himself ?” 

The bottle-nosed man}took a gulp of beer before 
replying. . 

““Shinster was the man who owned the diamond, of 
course,” said he ; ‘‘the diamond whose fame went all over 
the surrounding country and even reached the ears of 
the swagger cracksmen up in London. . 

“What first put the idea of getting that diamond into 
Shinster’s head no ono rightly knew, but get it he did. 
Then he put it in his shop window and set the whole 
neighbour ood staring, it was that big and shiny. . 

““You may be sure it wasn’t long before everyone in 
Lenadstown was talking about Shinster’s diamond, and 
for several weeks after its first pipes you could 
scarcely get past his shop ‘cos of the people who were 
standing on the pavement admiring of that precious stone. 

“ Nobody had ever thought much of Shinster before that 
time, but after his diamond had lain in the window a bit 
he became the most famous man in the district, quite 
cutting out poor old Buggins, the grocer, who was Vicar's 
churchwarden at St. Mary’s church. 

“You see, people félt that Shinster was doing something 
for his native place, and so, when it camo near the time 
for electing a fresh mayor, bust me if the igh 
didn’t request that Shinster might be given the job. That 
irritated poor old Buggins proper, I tell you, and he gave 
his opinion hot and strong about Shinster and his 
diamond. 

‘* Diamonds,’ says he. ‘ Wot’s diamonds but unearned 
increments and luxuries ? And why should a man be 
mayor ’cos he puts a thing like that in his winder, temptin 
the hard-working unemployed to help themselves an 
be run in on the nail? Why should a man like him be 
elected mayor o’ this ancient borough, passing over tho 
beads of men who sells useful and wholesome articles 
of everyday consumption, such as bacon and new-laid 
eggs straight from the nest ?’ 

“You see, Buggins had an eye to be mayor himeelf, 
and would have been, mark you, if it hadn’t been for this 
diamond bobbing up just at the wrong time, so to speak. 

“As it was, his remarks were all to no purpose, and 
Shinster was duly clected mayor at an unanimous meeting 
of the council who arrange thine of that sort. Shinster 
accepted the post very graceful like, and Buggins and he 
have never spoken to each other since, except in a sarcastic 
kind o’ way, if you understand me. As for Shinster, I 
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must say that he couldn’t have 
looked more like a mayor if he’d 
been born to it, once he had 
the robes on. But one of the 


ui: his diamond night and 
ay. As amatter of fact, there 
generally was one, or even two, 
entlemen with time on their 
ands keeping an eye on that 
hinster’s. They'd 
strolled past the shop, casual 
like, and pretended to look in 

at the milliner’s next door. 

“They were deeply interested in ynillinery, I don’t 
think. But the police of this town being men of great 
intelligence and observation (as one of the Dailies remarked 
at the time), those chaps never got half a chance of getting 
into contact with that gem. 

“As time went on and the jewel got better known, 
gents who took a permanent interest in the jewel trade 
came down here from other towns to have a look at the 
milliner’s window. Being superior at their job to the 
local talent, these blokes didn’t go hanging about round 
corners, but just walked up to the bobby and had a chat 
with him about the beauty of the town. But the only 
beauty they saw in the town was behind the glass in 
Shinster’s window. 

“* Now of all these strangers there was only two who 
ever had a chance with that precious stone, and I said,so 
directly I saw ’em. One was a little chap ips | to 
the name of Nosy Bill, and the other a tall lean fellow 
called Long Bob. 

“‘ Soon after they arrived a story got round the town 
that Nosy Bill had vowed he’d have the diamond in a 
fortnight. ‘Will he?’ says Buster Brown, the bobby, 
when he heard the tale ; ‘ we'll see about that !’ 

“ After that Nosy Bill’s movements were watched b 
everyone who could spare the time, but nothing muc 
Lia gence for a week, and then, what do you think ? 
Why, one morning, quite open like, Nosy Bill walks down 
to the station with his friend, Long Bob, and sees him off 
by the midday train for London. 

“We all felt that the game was pretty well up then, 
as it’s far easier to watch onc man than two, and Nosy 
Bill couldn’t move in future without everyone watching 
him. But we were all out in our reckoning, so to speak, 
all except me, of course, for I always knew there was 
more in Nosy Bill than met the eye. There was, too, 
don’t you forget it!” 

The bottle-ncsed man took a pull at his pot, and then 
continued his story in a low impressive tone of voice. 

“What I’m going to tell you now,” he said, ‘“ hap- 
pened two days after Long Bob’s departure. It was a 
od to two in the afternoon, an hour when the High 


one took any heed of him. We all knew that the little 
chap who had scooted was Nosy Bill, and off after him 
down South Street we ran as hard as ever we could foot it. 

“We were a fine party, I can tell you. There were 
four clerks from the bank, and twenty-four hands from 
the boot factory, and ten men from the gas works, and 
two solicitor’s clerks, and me, and Buster Brown, the 
bobby, who, being fat, brought “4 the rear, as you may 
say. Off we all went down Sout 
thief !’ till we couldn't show no more. 

“Now you must know that South Street leads out into 
the open country, and so we hadn’t got far before we found 
ourselves in the green fields with Nosy Bill running like 
a hare about a hundred yards ahead of us. 

“ Unluckily, as you may have noticed, the fields in this 

art of England are inc aia water dykes ‘stead of 

Retges which makes it awkward-like for running. C'on- 
ps ong Buster Brown takes a header into the first 
dyke, which made it impossible for him to run any further. 
But he was game to the last, and ‘Stop him, boys!’ he 
ants out from the chickweed, ‘I'll be with you later!’ 
hen he goes back into the dyke to look for his helmet. 

“At the next ditch seven aie hands and all the 
errand boys jumped short and landed in the water. Thero 
were many gallant rescues here, but after the third ditch 
there was nobody left inthe chase except the bank clerks 
who, being footballers, were in training, so tospeak. Cf 
course, I was with them, that pe without saying,” added 
the bottle-nosed man modestly. ‘I ledthem, in fact. 

“ Ah, but it was a fine chase!” he resumed thought- 
fully ; ‘‘ you’d never believe how that little chap could 
run. He went over those ditches like an indiarubler 
ball, but, try as he might, he couldn’t shake us off his 
track. 

“ At the end of about half an hour he came to the hig 
eight-foot dyke into which the other dykes run if you under- 
stand me, and we saw him hesitate. But we were in the 
same field with him now, so he had to try it. ‘ Back he 
goes a few steps, and then he flings himself forward at that 
strip of water. 

“Would he clear it? We almost holds our breath for 
a second, and then there comes a tremendous splash, 
and we knew he was in. Another brace of seconds, and [ 
and the leading bank clerk were in beside him with our 
hands on his collar, and ‘I’m done!’ he gasps, spitting 
out the duck weed. 

“‘ We dragged him back to the town and gave him in 
charge of Buster Brown. Then we all marched back to 
the police station between lines of cheering people, and 
he was examined, but they couldn’t find the diamond, 
even in his boots.” 

My companion finished his beer, and, in re ly to my 
inquiry, replied that he “didn’t mind if he did.” When 
the barman had done his duty, I ventured to ask what 
exactly did happen to the famous diamond. 

Ah !” replied my companion ; “‘ now you’re asking ! 
Why, Nosy Bill never took that diamond at all. Itwasthe 


treet is crowded, ’cos, you see, all the employees in the | dissenting minister who took the stone, and he wasn’t 


town have had their lunch by then and are strolling up 
and down before going back to work. 

“The bobby outside Shinster’s was chatting to me 
about a plate glass window which had been broken that 
week, and everything was as peaceful as might be. The 
day was nice and fine, and there was a dissenting minister 
looking in at the milliner’s window, a tall, sad-looking 
cove with black gloves and a fat umbrella under his arm. 

“‘ Well, there we all stood, when suddenly, without any 
warning, a little chap springs round the corner (the 
milliner’s shop stands on the corner), butts the minister 
in the stomach, puts a two-pound brick crash through 
Shinster’s window, and in a second the diamond and the 
little chap had disappeared simultancous-like. 

“The poor minister was leaning up against Shinster’s 
window, groaning and rubbing himself in agony, but no 


a minister at all in reality, but Long Bob. He had 
disguised himself, see ?” 

A slow smile spread over tke speaker’s face as he 
continued. 

“We didn’t see that diamond again, not until the 
following year; and then—what do you think—it 
came in a parcel addressed to poor old Buggins, ‘With 
Long Bob's Compliments’ written on a card inside. 
And—well, it wasn’t a real diamond at all, but just a 
fake! However, Long Bob, being an up-to-date jewel 
fancier, had gone off with two handfuls of real gems from 
Shinster’s window, so the job was worth his while after all. 

‘* Ah, he was a smart man, was Shinster, but you should 
have scen his face when old Buggins gives him back that 
diamond with Long Bob’s message. Buggins’ll Le 
mayor next year, I’m thinking!” 


Funny Freaks of Mr. Fin and Family. 


Srrttne in a boat and hauling up whiting or chad as fast 
as you can bait your hooks is very good fun, but it can 
hardly be called sport. 

The sportsman has two standards by which he sets 
value on fish. First, the difficulty of tricking them into 
taking his line, secondly, and most important, their fighting 
qualities when hooked. 

The salmonide, which include all the at family of 
trout and salmon, are known as game fish because they 
possess these two qualities in the highest degree. They 
are extremely wary about taking any kind of fly or bait, 
and when hooked fight like demons. 

The First Tremendous Dash. 

It is, of course, necegsary to use fine tackle when ling 
for trout or salmon, and it is the first furious art the 
hooked fish which proves so dangerous. Woe betide the 
fisherman who has not enough line on his reel when the 

salmon or heavy trout makes its first tremendous dash, 
for if he does not give plenty of liae his gear will infallibly 
be smashed ! 


Yet on the other hand, if he fails to keep his rod-top up 

and a constant strain upon the fish, the latter will most 
procabiy get the hook out of its mouth and so go 
ree. 

In the case of the salmon family thero is little trickery. 
It is mostly hard, fierce fighting. True, the salmon will 
often fling itself out of the water and fall back on the line, 
thus snapping it if it is held too taut. But even this 
manceuvre is a very straightforward one, 

Other fish, not so bold and plucky as the salmon tribe, 
are far more tricky. Everyone who has ever fished for 
pollack knows that the great secret is to stop the first rush 
to weed. The moment that this powerful sea fish is 
hooked it makes one frantic dash for the bottom, and 
either tangles itsclf tight among the seaweed, or else cuts 
the line upon some handy mussel or other shell. If the 
first rush of a large pollack is not stopped the fish is certain 
to be lost. 

Bites the Line in Two. 

The Australian “leather jacket ” is still more cunning. 
The moment that it feels the hook in its lip, instead of 
swimming straight away, as most fish will, it comes right up 
and feomeening the line in its mouth, cuts it with its sharp 
teeth. : 

Pike are credited with being equally tricky, but this is a 
mistake. They do indeed saw at the trace and seem to 
worry it, and if it is gut they sometimes manage to cut 
it. But they do not deliberately seize the line above the 
hook in the manner of the cunning “leather jacket.” 
If the angler who has hooked a pike holds him hard, so 
that the trace is kept on a strain between the teeth, the 
fish cannot cut the fine, 


F.T.S. For The Seaside—GSpend That Fourpence on the July 


The pike has endeared himself to the angler iy lis 
fine fighting qualities, but he is also a cunning fish, ‘Those 
two great authorities, Messrs. R. B. Marston and Mr. 
Alfred Jardine, both testify that they have more than once 
seen a pike, when nearly played out, ses one catch 
hold of a bunch of water weeds with his teeth, and hang on 
until pulled away, weeds and all, . 

Anglers who have killed big salmon say they never 
knew what fishing was until they have been fast to that 
gigantic mackerel, the tarpon, of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Catching the Mighty Tarpon. 
Weighing from 80 to 160 pounds, built on lines of enor- 


mous strength and speed, the tarpon, or silver king, i3 
the most tremendous fighter known. He is not only a 
fighter, he is full of strategy. 

The moment he is hooked he usually sounds, and so takes 
perhaps thirty yards of line off your reel. Then up like 
a flash, so rapidly that even with your eaciltiplying reel 

ou cannot help but give him slack line. Before you know 
it, he is making gigantic leaps a hundred and fifty yards 
away. If he gets the line round his mighty body it is all 
up.. He breaks it, do what you will. 

If this experiment fails, the agile monster has fresh 
tricks at his command. He drops again to the bottom, 
and lies there sulking, getting breath, and then when you 
once more put on the strain, makes a fresh terrific dash, 
and suddenly heading back, goes right under the boat, 
cutting the line under the keel. — 

The leaping tuna of the Pacific indulges in very similar 
tactics, and its jumping sii are even more amazing 
than those of the Silver King, 
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Street, yelling ‘Stop - 


‘ r , 
Sous 20, 1910, PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 9 
ee Such complimentary words about m Press-agent | ceiling, said, “‘ Hund,” which, I understand, is German 
. . eylcINh, friend as rose to my lips died there unapokin, when I | fordog. After she had said “ hund” about forty times, 1 
= i A sprang out of bed and peeped through the window. experienced a wild desire to shriek—instead I offered het 
a C yiaNless What was the sight that met my horrified gaze? Out- chocolates. There was a newly-opened one-pound box. 
™~ 


?___—= 
Mr. P. Doubleyou has a Curious Experience. 


—-—— 


I nave & friend—an alleged friend, I should: say, who 
is a professional “ boomater ’—in other words, a Press- 

nt. : 
‘Some time ago he was acting in this capacity for 
certain musio-hall, where it came to pass there-appeared & 
giantess, & lady of no less than one hundred and four inches. 
Dining with us at my more or leas peaceful home one 
Eearde evening, my so-called friend was telling us 
about the giantess, with whom he was annoyed because 
she had refused to fall in with his suggestion that she 
should oreate @ “‘ boom ” by jum into the Thames off 
Westminster Bridge—Press-agents, | may remark, are aD 
absolutely conscienceless race. 

After animadverting on the lady’s lack of enterprise, he 
mentioned that on the following morning he was taking 
the giantess per motor-car to visit some friends of hers in 


was—for the giantess put her hand on it and it ceased to 
exist. At last they left the ruins of my home, amid the 
mingled cheers and groans of the populace. 

To this day everybody in the neighbourhood believes I 
am a music-hall manager in disguise, and pester me to 
death for free passes. 


eer 9 enemy danced about like an carwig in a fit, 
perfectly in his element. 

There is a church near my house; the ee ae 
gregation had almost unanimously deserted worship in 
favour of my free entertainment. Heads craned from 
adjacent windows, and I could hear small boys excitedly 
urging other small boys to hurry up and see the circus. 


I Feared the Police and Fire Brigade. 


I had but lately moved into the neighbourhood, and 
was endeavouring to acquire a reputation for respectability. 
“ For > sake,’ I told my wife, “tell that 
ruffian to bring them in, or we shall have the police and the 
fire brigade here in no time. I'll be down presently.” A 
crash as the giantess inadvertently brushed against the 
hat-stand assured me that they were coming in. 
I was *‘notdown presently.” I took as long as I possibly 


— ee 
FAMOUS CRICKETERS’ SIGNATURES. 

PRosBaBLy every follower of cricket has a special regard 
for one particular player, and rejoices when this favourite 
makes a brilliant performance on the field. The hero's 
record is always at the finger-ends of his admirer and his 
photograph is a treasured possession. 

Ordinary ages of famous cricketers are not hard 
to obtain, for a great achievement with bat or ball 
heralds the appearance in countless newspapers of a 
more or less badly-printed photograph. But good 
portraits of celebrated cricketers, actually signed by the 
players, are rare. They will become valuable as time 


on. 
the country. could over my toilette, fervently hoping that they would oT benefit the Fresh Air Fund some of to-day’s leading 
Her Arrival! When I descended to the dining-room-the giantess was cg ek oo ae 


selves. The names of G. Hirst, A. O. Jones, D. L. A. 
Jephson, A. C. Maclaren, J. R. Mason, L. 0. H. Palairet 
John Tunnicliffe, and J. T. Tyldesley may be instanced 
‘as typical of those who are helping to give poor slum 
chil a day in the country. These autographed por- 
traits are being disposed of at the ridiculously low price 
of one shilling hex’ 5 As the stock is not a large one, 
the offer cannot remain open long, and readers who would 
T was introduced to the giantess, and shook hands with | like a unique souvenir of a cricket chanrpion are advised 
her. The oo instantly took me back to the boyish | to apply at once. 
days when I caught my fingers in the kitchen mangle. A complete list of the two hundred and fifty famous 
er attention had been fascinated by a Louis Wain | people who have signed portraits of themselves for the 
drawing of a dog—for that admirable artist can draw | F.A.F. can be had on @ plication to the Autograph 
other animals than cate—hanging on tho wall, From | Department, Pearson's Weekly, 18 Henrietta Street, 
time to time she looked at it, and in a voice that shook the Strand, W.C. 


seated on the ottoman, two of which already 
iven way. The room was filled with men, mostly 
oreigners, whom I had never seen in my life before, and 
had no burning desire to see again. 
Outside a curious mob lingered, the more venturesome 
spirits pee against the windows, while reinforcements 
were continually arriving. 


iantess in to see us in ing. I shall deny to my dying 
aay that I ever pace) aim ey I did not for a moment 
treat the proposal as seriously made. 


was thinking that as the clock marked half-past ten it was 
ahout time to be getting up, when I heard a fearful 
hiowing and prantog ot motor horns and hooters outside. 
1 was wondering + it was all about when my wife 
rrshed in, pale as death. “They've come,” she said, and 
collapsed on a chair. 

“Who? What?” I demartded, sleep still being on me. 

“The giantess |”? she 


JAPANESE DWARF GARDENS HAVE “ CAUGHT ON.” 


The Japanese have given us many quaint and interesting things. The latest is the pretty picturesque dwarf garden which is no bigger than the ordinary tea tray. 


Below, 
our artist depicts its superiority over our own gardens. 


To say nothing of the weeds. a Weesn aoa 
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A SPLENDID SERIES. 


wy Aste bucastle an a Where vwiderkan 
Ih pects v praclerbctiia peots puscastla 


“Sunder'and is Continually on the Brink of Ruin,” says a Newcastle Reader. “Newcastle is Content to Follow Oar Lead,” retorts a Sunderland Man. 


WE beat Newcastle in many ways, but 
especially in shipbuilding. No wonder |shipped in one day. 

Newcastle is terribly jealous of us, as our| We not only beat Newcastle now in many 
shipping industry has grown at a rate |ways, but have beaten it in the past ; for 
unequalled in the case of any other place. |instance, the first glass manufactured in 
We hold a record which has never been | England was made in this town, and the 
approached by Newcastle, that is, we have |whole of the glass used in constructing 
turned out approaching 400,000 tons of |London’s Crystal Palace was also made 
ships in one year along a river length of | here. 

only three miles. In municipal matters we are a long way 

We beat Newcastle from the fact that |ahead. Newcastle is remarkably backward 
ours is the biggest eh age my Hc in the |as regards its municipal affairs, and it 
world—though our river, the Wear, is the , could not run its trams at a profit were it 
smallest. It is quite true that the Clyde | not that it let them out as perambulating 
turns out more shipping than the Wear, | bill-posting stations. So backward is New. 
but there is a conglomeration of important | castle that, five years ago it had no Art 
towns on the Clyde, while the Wear consists | Gallery ; indeed, it is doubtful if any 
of Sunderland alone. It is for this reason municipality is in such a backward state 
that it is familiarly considered that New-|as the Tyneside city. 
castle is a bigger shipbuilding town; as Our electric tramway system is a mode) 
a matter of fact, it is the ships which are compared with Newcastle’s ; thus we have 
built in other towns on the Tyne which are |a circular route which takes one round the 
credited to Newcastle, borough for a uniform sum. The New. 
Sunderland Has castle tram-cars are infinitely inferior to 
New Ideas. . : _ jours, When size is taken into considcra- 

Newoastle’s claims with regard to ship-|tion, our Corporation supplies infinitely 
building are pertoctiy lane is that town | more electricity than Newcastle’s, while the 
cuts such a wretched figure in contrast | Jighting of their streets will not bear com. 
with Sunderland. We build ships for all| parison, our thoroughfares being far mora 
the greatest British and foreign shipping | brilliantly illuminated than Newcastle's 
concerns, and also for various navies. The | dismal streets. 
biggest emigrant ships in tho world have | Newcastle's Paltry 
been built on the Wear. Then the most | Town Hall. 
interesting vessel in the British Navy| Our broad, clean streets beat those of 
was not built at Newcastle, but at Sunder- | Newcastle owing to the fact that thero 
land ; I refer to H.M.S. Cyclops. is order. There is none of the vegetation 

Where Newcastle is content to build|and greenness in Newcastle which is to be 
upon the old lines Sunderland men have | found in Sunderland with its many open 
evolved entirely new kinds of vessels, spaces; you must get outside of the city 

Brain tells. proper to find any traces, 

All the famous turret-ships which are to hen Newcastle has no such places as 
bo found on the seas of the world wero built | will compare with our seaside suburb, 
in Sunderland by a local firm, which has| Roker, which is rapidly becoming the 
turned out a big sea-going vessel each fort- | favourite pleasure-ground of Durham 
night throughout the year. This is Dox- people. The drainage of Newcastle is a 
ford’s, which has no equal in Newcastle, | disgrace, as is the street numbering. In 
which not only builds, but also engines its} fact, the City Council is asleep. 
ships from start to finish without any Our Town Hall is far and away ahead of 
outside aid. Newcastle has made the claim | the ramshackle Newcastle erection dignified 
to have the biggest crane in tho world, | by the name. If there is a meaner, dingier, 
but we have one bigger in Sunder-|more wretched-lookin building than the 
land. Newcastle Town Hall would like to see it, 

There is more industry and activity to| though the Post Office runs it a good second. 
be seen in Sunderland than in any|Certainly no other town in the land haa 
corresponding part of Newcastle. As such a paltry Town Hall—and the chief 
within living man’s memory our town| magistrate is called the Lord Mayor! 
has risen from a small Lea to the largest| Our famous men exceed in number and 

e importance those born in Newcastle. This 


world, there is 
nothing absurd in our beating Newcastle | is true from Swan, to whom tho world is 
in every respect before sn ven in coal|indebted for the electric glow-lamp, to 
we beat Newcastle, as there is nothing| Havelock and Jack Crawford, the hero ot 


there to compare with our Commissioner's Camperdown. 


THERE is no difficulty in stating where | Neweastle is noted throughout the king- Staithes where 15,090 tons of coal can be 
Newcastle beats fey tends as it is rather|dom as the soundest trading centre, but 
@ question of where it does not, the latter | Sunderland is continually on the brink of 
place being a mere excrescence of the type | ruin, its state dépending upon shipbuilding. 
of Gateshead. Newcastle is so many times | When that trade is slack it is true that we 
bigger than Sunderland that it is difficult |suffer somewhat, but at Sunderland the 
to cite particular instances from such a great | whole town comes to & standstill, as it 
number. With Gateshead, we havea popu- ; has not our multifarious industries, and is 
lation of about half a million. purely a workingman’s town. Sunderland 
It is no use mentioning such facts as| people are noted for their roughness and 
the fact that our corporate property has a uncouthness. 
value approaching £6,000,000, though, of} For shabby streets and mean buildings 
course, Sunderland does posscss a pauper Sunderland does beat Newcastle. It has 
lunatic asylum, and a barn-like building | not a building of any real importance, and 
which serves both as anart gallery, museum, |it is doubtful if there is another such 
and free library. Our city is so vast and wretched railway station in the kingdom 
beautiful, and so romantic, that it would be | as the chief one of Sunderland ; our principal 
far easier to compare where our slums |railway station is one of the finest in the 
beat the Wearside town. , world, of course, as is not to be wondered 
We Built the at in Stephenson’s town. 
“Mauretania.” ; No city contains such excellent varieties 
We beat Sunderland at everything,|of architecture as Newcastle—from old- 
football included. Itis scarcely necessary, |timbered houses to the latest palatial 
thaps, for me to say that we beat Sunder- premises. We have such survivals of the 
land in both the coal and shipping trades. | past as are not to be found in Sunderland, 
| Of course, Newcastle is the leading coal-| survivals from Roman remains to the old 
| town of the world, and here Sunderland | Castle whence our city obtained its name. 
looks very small, as we ship 17,000,000 tons | In picturesqueness, position, and beauty of 
| ayear. ‘To-day, asin the past, Newcastle is | architecture Sunderland bears no con- 
the chief coal town and the centre of naval | sideration. 
architecture. Our Three 
The Tyneside shipyards are the finest | Famous Bridges. 
in the world, and have turned out more Of course, there is nothing in Sunderland 
important mercantile and naval vessels|to contrast with our famous High Level 
than any other. For instance, the fastest Bridge, our Swing Bridge, and the King 
big ships in the world, the Mauretania| Edward Railway Bridge, which latter 
and H.M.S. Invincible, were built on the | cost half 6 million sterling. Then we give 
| Tyne, while many of our famous men-of- | home to the ig ah goods warehouse in 
| war, and those of other nations, particu- | the world, that belonging to the North- 
larly Japan, have been built on our Eastern Railway Company. In libraries 
river. and public institutions we beat Sunderland 
To mention our shipbuilding firms is to | into extinction, as we possess many which 
state names which are household words. | have been given by grateful citizens. 
To mention one name, Armstrong's, is to| Fancy any comparison between Sunder- 
knock Sunderland out of time. That |land’sand our colossal new Royal Infirmary, 
town has no such firm—one which has|the most perfect building of its kind in 
25,000 men on its weekly pay sheets, and | existence, which has cost between a 
which manufactures motor-cars, dynamos, | quarter. to half a million sterling. In 
and a score of other articles, apart from | ccclesiastical architecture we stand alone ; 
ordnance and ships, naval and mercantile. | but compare our beautiful Jesmond Dene 
Of course, that town has no ordnance | with Sunderland’s old quarry which does 
factories. Again, Newcastle is the home a for a park ! 
of the steam turbine. unicipally we do not pretend to take a 
Think of the wretched little Wear, where | great part amongst British towns, though 
the ships have to be launched broadside |our tramways have cost over a million 
on, then think of our majestic river. The sterling; we prefer the gas and water 
Tyne is a great river which we have undertakings to remain in private hands. 


is now over 40 feet of water ; we have turned | without reason is our town familiarly 
a small river into one where the biggest| known as “Canny Newcastle, the Pride of 
the North,” 


NOTE.—The Editor accepts no responsibility for any of the statements made in the above articles. He has simply inserted the remarks of his correspondents in full, 


ships in the world can float at ease. 
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neither cutting out nor adding to them. Ni 


The £ s. d. of Great Boxing Contests. 


THERE is no other game or spert in existence which will 
draw such a gate as a great Loxing contest. A hundred 
thousand men may roll up to watch a cup final, while a 
Sfanish bull-fight packs the tiers of the great arcna to 
suffocation pcint. 

A far greater number watch such a race as the Derby 
than could possibly be accommodated around a prize-ring, 

t that the fight is by far the most paying entertainment 
Le ood by the fact that two American managers have 


Improved beyond all recognition, so that We possess a Lord Mayor and Guildhall, 
where there was dry land at low water there | but, of course, Sunderland does not. Not 


agreed to give a cash purse of £20,200 for the coming 
fight between Jeffries and Johnson. They are also to 
divide all but 16 per cent. of the profits which will accrue 
from royalties on living pictures between the two com- 
batants. Even the loser will receive a sum sufficient 
to keep him in luxury for the rest of his life. 
The fact is that there is no other spectacle of suc 
thrilling interest as a fight to a finish between two really 
great boxers such as Jeffries and Johnson, and many men 


will travel all the seven thousand miles from London to 
the scene of the fight and pay as much as twenty pounds 
for a front row seat, and think nothing of the expenditure. 

How the great Jeffries can draw money has been 
already proved. When he fought Sharkey in New York, 
eleven years ago, the gate receipts were £13,200. Four 
years later his battle with Corbett which took place in 
San Francisco brought in £12,600. 

But figures such as these pale before those of the fight 
at Sydney in 1908 when the public paid no less a sum 
than £26,200 to see Burns knocked out by Johnson. 
And that in a continent the whole population of which 
is less than that of London. 

The purses offered for big fights have vastly increased 
in value during the last twenty years. - In the eighties 
£1,000 was looked upon as a big purse. When Peter 
Jackson fought Godfrey in 1888 for the coloured champion- 
ship of the world the purse was only £300. In the 
following year he fought Patay Cardiff for £600. 

When John L. Sullivan won the heavy weight cham- 
yore of the world all that he received was a beggarly 
£900. ‘Ten years later, when Corbett wrenched it from 
him, the amount of cash which Corbett pocketed was 
nearly £9,000. 

The amount of money involved in a championshi 
battle is so enormous as to be almost teyond belief 
Indeed, mere admission to the arena is quite a trifling 
percentage of the total. 

Take, for example, the fight between James Corbett 


ext week: “Halifax—Huddersfield.” 


and Robert Fitzsimmons. This took place at Carson 
City, Nevada, in a temporary building which cost about 
£2,500 to construct. For admission to the fight 4,000 
people paid an average of five pounds apiece, and thes3 
spent in travelling expenses and hotel bills o total 
estimated at £80,000. But the chief expenditure was by 
the Press of the world. 

The telegraph companics actually received £260,000 
for special wire service, for newspaper, ticker, and privato 
dispatches. The extra cost to newspapers to furnish 
news of the fight, apart from telegraph service, is put at 
£60,000. One way and another, very nearly half a 
million of money was put into circulation by that one fight 
which, by the bye, lasted only fifty-three minutes. 

After all, the actual purse has become a secondary 
consideration nowadays. A great boxer makes more 
out of the cinematograph companies than he receives in 
hard cash on the spot. 

He is paid by royalties like a successful author, and 
the amount of these royalties may come to £50,000 or 
more. The usual arrangement is tat each of the pugilists 
take a third, and the promoters the other third. . 

A big boxer’s gains are not, however, all profit. His 
training costs him a deal of money. He has to pay good 
salaries to his trainers, and his expenses during training 
come to quite £60 a week. Then if he wins he must mako 
a number of handsome presents to his trainers and 
handlers. When Jeffries beat Sharkey the total of these 
various presents came to over seven hundred pounds. 


M.R.J. Mosotonous Railway Journeys—Made Really Jolly, by reading THE ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
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Tar clerks of the Melkanor Rubber Estates Company, 
after repeated glances at the dusty face of the office clock, 
had at last satisfied themselves that the longed-for hour for 
cessation of work had arrived, and, with a sudden access of 
energy, they sp from their scats and placed their books 
in the safe. In a lew minutes the door had banged on the 
last of the staff, and the gloomy room was empty, save for 
@ young man, who still plied his pen diligently at the window 
“oe observer might have gathered that, absorbed in 
his work, he had lost count of time, while his fellow clerks, 
who had noted his partiality for staying late, credited him 
with a desire to ouery favour with Mr. Joseph Pickard, the 
managing director. For the last three weeks Jim Hallows 
had invariably remained at his desk aftcr the rest of the 
staff had departed, but it was neither a fondness for the 
drudgery of quill-driving nor the wish to get into the 

ing director's good ks that kept him there. 
managing 4 

Jim had two reasons for allowing the hands of the clock 
to pass the hour of dismissal without making a move for 
home. The first was the fact that, having invested his small 
nest-egg to some advantage in various rubber companies, 
a large amount of clerical: work on his own account was 
necessary, and as he looked through the various transfers 
and share certificates he noted, with a feeling of pride and 
gratification, that his original investment of £200 had now 
reached the large sum of £2,800. 

The second and real reason of Jim’s delayed departure 
was due to Miss Violet Markham's habit of calling for her 
uncle at the close of the day. At least, in theory she called 
for the managing director ; but of late—due perhaps to Jim 
Hallows’ good looks and cheery manner—she had managed to 
unaccountably miss her uncle, and had had to console herself 
with the young clerk’s company. 

This arrangement Jim found quite to his taste, and as he 

anced anxiously at the clock he wondered if tenighy Mr. 
Pickard would take his departure before the arrival of his 
charming niece. 

Joseph Pickard was a man whom success had marred. 
As an impccunious clerk he had been * hail-fellow-well-met ” 
with everyone, but since his accession to wealth he had 
forgotten the days when he toiled with the pen, and his 
experiences as an employee in his youth in no way inclined 
him to soften the lot of those who now worked under him. 
He aspired to a station in life which was not his by right, and 
was intolerant and arrogant to those unfortunate enough to 
be his clerks. 

Jim Hallows, who came of a good old County family which 
had suffered financial reverses, loathed his employer cordially, 
a {celing which Joseph Pickard returned with interest, for he 
hated the easy, well-bred manner of his subordinate, which 
he himself would have given worlds to possess, but which he 
considered totally out of place in a mere clerk. 

Had he known that Jim Hallows entertained tender feclings 
for his beautiful and accomplished niece, his rage would have 
known no bounds; and Jim, realising this, glanced anxiously 
at his watch and longed for the door of the inner sanctum 
to open and emit the managing director. 

Suddenly the bell rang, and Jim, looking at the indicator, 
saw that he was required within. 

“Qh, Hallows,” said the great man, glancing up from his 
papers, “you remember those 15,000 Javas bought two 
months ago? They've pretty well reached top price, and I 
want you to sign the transfers transferring them to your 
name.” 

“My name?” stammered Jim, for one wild moment 
hoping that this was a present. 

“Yes, your name,” snapped the financier.. “ You surely 
don't think I’m giving them to you? ‘he fact is they've 
about reached top price, and in a few days I mean to clear 
out of them.” 

“ But why put them in my name ?” asked Jim. 

“T have never credited you with much intelligence, 
Hallows,” replied Mr. Pickard cuttingly, “ but I should have 
thought the meanest intellect would have gathered that for 
the director of a company to suddenly unload 15,000 shares 
on the market would have the effect of creating a small 
panic, and driving the price down to vanishing point. 

“If you, James Hallows, scll shares, no one vill care a jot, 
for the name of Hallows is hardly so well known as that of 
Pickard ’—and here he puffed with pride. ‘Come, don’t 
stand gaping there ; put your name here. Now you're worth 
about £80,000—on paper. In reality, with your brain, or 
rather the lack of it, and your unfortunate manner, I should 
be surprised if you’re ever worth 80,000 pence.” 

“If it pleases you to credit me with lack of brain, by all 
means do so,” said Jim coolly, as he paused at the door ; 

and as for criticising manners, isn't there something about 
removing the beam from one’s own eye before noticing the 
mote in someone else's ?” 

“How dare you speak to me like that?” roared the 
financier, purple with rage. “* You, a mere drudge of a clerk ! 
Get out of my office!” 

With a smile on his face, Jim returned to his desk, and in 
& few minutes was relieved to hear the door bang, denoting 
the fact that the great man had departed for the night. 

Almost immediately afterwards Jim heard a light step 
tn the stairs, and Violet Markham, a pretty flush on her face, 
watered the room. 

Js Mr. Pickard in?” she inquired artlessly. 

No, madam. But can I do anything for you?” asked 
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“No, no, I couldn’t do that! I hate the mere thought 
of it. Besides, all my money would go to him if I married 
eenlnys his wishes. Not that I'm thinking of the money, 

ear. 

* Of course not, but it’s as well to keep it if you can—if 
only to do your uncle out of it. Is there any chance of his 
changing his mind?” 

“None whatever. He wants me to marry someone in a 
better station of life—as if social position matters so long as 
one’s happy. Also, he hates you——” 

“T know,” said Jim, with a half-laugh. 

“And yet—I don’t know why—he seems worried about you 
in some way—one might almost say frightened.” 

* By Jove!” burst out Jim, executing a step-dance, 
“Cheer up, little woman, I'll have your uncle’s permission 
in writing to marry you, and what’s more, get him to reinstate 
ine at the office.” 

“ Jim, how could you do it?” 

“Never you mind. You meet me at the Regent Strect 
Fuller's at 4.30 this afternoon, and I’ll tell you all about it.” 

“Tell me now,” she persisted, with all a woman’s curiosity. 

“No, I must be off. Good-bye for the present, dearest |” 
and, hailing a ing taxi, he whirled off Citywards. 

A quarter of an hour later he presented himself at the 
office of the Melkanor Rubber Estates and asked calmly for a 
cheque for a month’s salary in advance, as arran ed. 

“Oh, Mr. Hallows,” said the cashier, “ Mr. Pickard wishes 
to sce you personally.” 

“I thought perhaps he might,” said Jim, concealing a 
smile with difficulty. ‘‘ I'll just go in to him.” 

* Before I give you your cheque,” said the managing 
director, looking up with a frown, “I want you to sign these 
transfers.” 

“Which transfers ?”’ asked Jim innocently, but inwardly 
rejoicing. . 

“Yesterday,” said the financier, “IT made over 15,000 
shares to you, and as you've left the firm I want to transfer 
them back to myself or another clerk.” 

“T’ve no intention of signing any napers or having any- 
thing further to do with this firm. My employment with 
you ceased last night.” 

“Then you won't get your salary in lieu of notice.” 

“Very good,” said Jim, as he took up his hat. “‘I don’t 
really n it, but I shall probably sue you for it. I shall 
certainly not sign any transfers.” 

For a moment the financier sat nervously fingering his 
moustache with an ugly scowl on his face. 

“Very good!” he snapped. ‘‘ You can fight for your 
salary, and we can easily find another way out of the transfer 
difficulty.” 

“Meaning that you will forge my name ?” suggested Jim 
quictly. ‘* Forgery is a dangerous game to play, and I have 
no reason to spare you.” 

“Look here,” said Mr. Pickard sudden!y, ‘ what’s your 


Jim gravely, with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

“Yes—you can take me out to 
tea at once. I’m pining for a cup. 
I thought uncle would never go, 
and I’ve been hanging about out- 


side waiting for his bulky form to 

Caa disappear.’ 
“Lucky he didn’t see you, as he 
wasn’t in a particularly sweet frame 


of mind. He'd have completely 


came here to—er—— 

“To what?” she asked in- 
nocently, with a slight blush. 

“To seo him,” said Jim 
promptly—“ and always manage to miss him so that you 
see me instead.” 

“Do you mind my wasting your valuable time?” she 
asked. 

“Td like to waste all my valuable time with you. Not 
only now, but always,” he added, becomin serious. ‘ All 
my life I should like to be with you—but it wouldn't be a 
waste of time.” 

“Oh, yes, it would !” stammered Violet nervously as she 
placed her hand on the door. 

“*No—no, don’t go yet. I’ve something to say to you— 
something important.” 

“Then say it while we're having tea, for I’m dreadfully 
thirsty and can’t wait any longer.” 

“No, I'll say it now,” said Jim firmly, placing his back 
against the door and putting his two hands on her shoulders. 
“"T love you, Violet! I’ve loved you ever since you came in 
here to ask for Mr. Pickard—and I want you to marry me.” 

“But uncle!” protested Violet, endeavouring to free 
herself. 

“Never mind uncle. I don’t want to ma him. I 
wouldn’t marry him if he were the only woman in the world.” 

“ Don’t be ridiculous !” 

“Tl try not. Asa matter of fact, I’m very serious indeed, 
and waiting for your answer. Will you marry me, Violet ?” 

For a second the girl looked him straight in the face, with 
a new light in her usually merry grey eyes. Then, leaning 
forward, she whispered “ Yes.” 

For some moments the office clock ticked on, as if outraged 
at the very unbusinesslike scene taking place under its very 
nose, and then with a crash the door flew back on its hinges 
and Joseph Pickard entered the room. ‘'he two lovers 
sprang apart guiltily; then, before the managing director 
could open his mouth to speak, Jim placed his arm round 
Violet and drew her towards him. 

“Violet has just promised to be my wife,” he said. 

“ You—you infernal puppy ! How dare you ? ” blustered 
the financier. ‘* Get out of this office at once. I never heard : r ; 
of such a thing. My nicce marries a gentleman, not an ink- | price ? You've the whip hand of me now, and you know 
slinging clerk! What impertinence ! What presumption 1 | it. You know that the stock is going down in price, and 

“There's no impertinence or presumption in the case,” | that if I don t get out of it I shall drop my money. Of course, 
replied Jim calmly. ‘I am a gentleman by birth. I’m not the stock isn’t really yours, and a lawsuit could easily set 
wealthy, I admit, but my salary here——” aside the transfer, but I can't afford to wait. What do you 

“Your ealary |” sneered Pickard. ‘One hundred and | want to sign?” . . 
fifty pounds a year—and that ceases from this date, os I “ve not come here to make bargains with you, Mr. 
discharge you now.” Pickard, and I do not wish to be bougnt,” said Jim. “ All 

“Very good !”” said Jim. “I’ve no doubt I can get £150 I want is my month's salary in lieu of notice.” " 
a year elsewhere—probably more. And, in addition, I have “ Then you won't get it, for I’ve decided to keep you on. 
a matter of £3,000 which I made by speculating during the I'd rather leave, thank you. I've no wish to continue 
rubber boom.” in your service after last night.” 

And which you'll probably lose. Anyway, I’m not going “ Hang it, man, you're worse than a horse-dealer! I'll 
to stand here arguing with you. Clear out of this office at | 7418 OnE salary to £250 a year. - . , . 
once, and if you'll call to-morrow you can get a month’s “ No, said Jim ungraciously. ‘And if you've quite 
salary. You, madam, will come home with me. J’m sur- finished, I should like to go, as I have some rather important 
prised and pained at your conduct.” business to attend to.” ain iaes 

“And I’m surprised at yours!” said Violet fiercely. ** What do you want, now ? Out with it! 

“ How dare you speak to Jim like that ?” I hate bargaining in this fashion, Mr. Pickard, but before 

“I shall speak to him as I please. Do you think I've had | you and I can discuss anything, all that was said last night 
you educated and brought up as I have, to allow you to must be retracted. ‘ , . 
throw yourself away on a mere clerk ?” ““You want me to consent to your marriage with Miss 
‘1 don’t know what your intentions were, uncle,” replied Markham,” growled the financier. “Tl gee you hanged 
Violet, with heightened colour, “ but 1 know that I shall first! Wait; come here ’—as Jim moved towards door. 
marry Jim—clerk or no clerk—whenever he wants me.” “I must think the matter over.” For a few seconds he 

Ob, will you ?” sneered the financier. ‘* Please remember busied himself with calculations, then, realising the hugo 
that I am your guardian, as well as your uncle, and that you amount at stake, he rose from his seat with a muttered 
cannot marry without my permission until you are twenty- threat. You've cornered me, and I’m bound to give way! 
five. Just think that over, my girl. Now you, Hallows, he sighed. : _ do eligi 
get out of this office at once, an f1 find you attempting to | ,, .)° Il put that in writing, please!” said Jim firmly. 
see Miss Markham at any time from this date—I’ll—l’-—_—” Also the clause about retaining my services and raising my 
“You'll not do anything, and you know it; you can’t!” salary. 5 . : 
said Jim as he walked out of the door. “I give you warnin; _The financier hastil grasped a piece of paper, and at 
that I shall see Violet as often as I can manage to ”’—and wit Jim's dictation, bound himself to give his consent to the 
a meaning smile at the girl he went down the stairs. marriage, and promised to retain Jim's services at £250 a 
The following morning, after a late breakfast—a luxury he | Year for five years. . 
was unable to indulge in when in harness—he patrolled up You're a hard hand at a bargain, but you have more 
and down outside the School of Music, where he knew Violet | brain than I gave you credit for, muttered Pickard, as he 
took lessons, and at twelve o'clock was delighted to see her | signed his name with a flourish, “Now you'll sign tho 
coming towards him. transfers. eae ae i : 
“A lucky inspiration, dearest,” he said as he took her * Not now, I think, said Jim. ‘“I')l come back at six 
hand. “Iwas wondering all night when and where I might o’clock to do it. I have a most important engagement, and 
be able to meet you, and then I suddenly remembered the | 9S it is with Violet, I'm sure you would be the last to wish 
music lessons you casually mentioned.” to detain me.” 

“Oh, Jim, I’ve had such a dreadful time with uncle!” ————_>? 


said Violet sadly. ‘He's simply furious. I tried pleading A SUBURBAN TRAGEDY 


with him, but it was no use.” ” e 
“Then we must run away and get married, darling.” “You look weary, worn, and sad. What's the matter? 5 
inquired Augustus Brown of the man with a tired look. 
“* Matter,” was the reply. ‘‘ Why, I eo op a ue 
of sleep last night. The Hinkins’ cat howled for threo 
HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION hours, End then I got up and threw a picce of coal at it.” 
“ Did you hit it ?” 
‘No; b-but I hit Hinkins, who had just come out to 
Iet the cat into the house.” 
“Weill, that was surcly satisfactory.” 
“ For a minute it was. ‘Then Hinkins returned the coal 
through ourdrawing-room window. But there was worse 
to come. 


can be secured quicker, more satisfactorily, 
and at less cost by making a selection from 
the Holiday Advertisements in the London 


Baily Express ees 


than by any other method. “He went into the house and left the cat still 
OBTAINABLE OF ALL NEWSAGENTS id. DAILY, ! bowling!” 
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Gro gato most Holidays § 


T an increased cost of £150,000 a 
year, fifteen hundred new recruits 
are enlisted for the Mctro- 
politan Police, with the object 
of increasing the force sufficiently 
to grant all itsmembers a weekly 
rest day. 

Up to the present the police who guard 
London have been worse off than almost any 
other profession in the matter of holidays. 
They only get one Sunday in four, or thirteen | 
each year, and they have to work on Christmas 
Day, Boxing Day, and other bank holidays. 

hey are only allowed ten days annual 
holiday, so it is plain that they work 320 rs 
out of the 365, as against the 281 which is t 
working year of an ordinary labourer ; while, 
to make matters worse for them, they are 
on night duty every alternate weck. 

If you want long holidays, turn school- 
master. The assistant master at a public 
school rejoices in a month at Christmas, 
three and a half weeks at Easter, and seven 
and a half at midsummer, s total of fifteen and 
a half weeks yearly. And, being paid an 
annual salary, he is able to enjoy his vacations 
much better than the unfortunate barrister. 

The income of the latter dees entirely 

the amount of work which he does, and 
consequently the long vacations, which break 


Litrtz Boy: “ Mummy, dear, why can’t 
I stay up till it gets late?” 

Mother: ‘That wouldn’t do at all, dear. 
You'd wake up so cross in the morning.” 

Little Boy (thoughtfully): “ Does ly 


PEARSON’S 


And who gets least ? Police- 
men don’t get enough. 
Barristers too many. 


up the legal year are not so weloome as they 
might otherwise be. 

he combined length of the intervals 
between the various law terms is over sixteen 
weeks, the og eer alone lasting from 
July 30th to ber 12th. However, the 
pushful “ junior ” does not waste all this time 


undergrad. 
he idle completely during eighteon 
De ee a. Ae x of 


extends. 

The average City clerk, including the bank 
clerk, is none too well treated in the matter of 
holidays. He only gets a fortnight in the 
year. When the bank clerk rises to be 
accountant he is presented with an additional 
week, while the ak manager rejoices in a 
whole month of freedom from his office desk. 


The man who works in a Government office | Compare, 


is, on the whole, fairly well treated in the 
matter of leisure. A second division olerk 
gets a fortnight, and half the day each Satur- 

y; while a first division has three weeks, 


Higk bide _lavoe 


Wunx arp 
WEEKLY. Gown 80, 1910, 
and after fifteen years’ service four| ° 


But as, by @ curious red tape fiction, a 
working week under Government counts as 
a7 five and a half days, the three weeks 
which the first division man obtains is really a 
month. All Civil Service clerks also get a 
free day upon the King’s Birthday. Another 
advant which the Civil Service clerk en oys 
is a working day of seven hours only, an 
tho higher grades of only six hours. __ 

Some of the hardest-worked people are to be 
found in newspaper offices. Few get more 
than a fortnight’s vacation in the year, which 
is little enough considering the constant 
nervous strain. 

In old days domestic servants were supposed 
to do without rogular holidays. Now they 
not only enjoy their half days once s week, 
but the practice of giving them a fortnight’s, 
vacation each year has become almost 
universal. 

There are | in which the fewer 
holidays the better the holiday takers are 
pleased. The atage, for instance. The actor 
who “ rests” nine months out of the twelve is 
apt to be a very unhappy individual. _ Conductor (who has had to climb the stairs ta 

Taking it round, the peor of this| inform a passenger he has arrived at his destina. 
country work at least as hard as those of any tion) : “Ere, you / Don’t you want Westminster 
other, and have fewer general holidays. Abbey ?” 
for instance, our six bank holida; Surprised Passenger (stilR nok moving) 
with the twenty-seven which are yyed “Yes.” 
the Mexican, and the almost equal number} Conductor (gelting really abusive): “ Well 
which are the universal custom of all members oe betser come down for i. I can't possibly 
of the Greek Church. AU bring st on the ’bus.” 


ee 
—————_—— 


R’S LITTLE WAY, 


to dread a great tide. The whole area of 

Queer Pranks Played by |/ the Fens is nearly 2,000 square miles. 
the Sea. Once high and dry, the level of the land was 

lowered by a great earthquake in the ycar 

. : 368; the sea burst in and for centuries the 
Wind makes an enormous difference in| whole wide stretch of country was a noisome 


go to bed very late, mummy ?” F you want to see what tides can do 
should visit Stonebench, be 

soe low Gloucester, on a day w 
the south-west wind blows strong, 

g and watch the “bore” on the 

Severn. 

You stad on the close-cropped turf of 
the bank and look out across a wide expanse 
| of drab-coloured sands among which the 
river runs in long lancs of gently rippling water. 

Suddenly there is heard a low roar like 
distant thunder, and far down the broad 
channel # whito-crested wave leaps into sight 
and comes rushing upwards at the speed of 
a fast-trotting horse. In a few moments it 
is o ite, a solid wall of water some Bix 
feet ee, with other smaller waves behind it. 

It rcars past, the yellow sands disappear, 
and from bank to bank the river bed is one 
mass of seething turbulent flood. 

Within an hour it is high tide, and it takes 
the next cleven for this great mass of water 
to drain back to the sea. 

The tides in the Bristol Channel are far 
the greatest on our coasts, and are only 
exceeded by those of the Bay of Fondy. At 
the mouth of the Avon the rise of an ordinary 
spring tide is forty feet. At Chepstow it is 

Irate Mistress of House (who ts remarkably| fifty and sometimes fifty-three. It is one 
unattractive) : “ How dare you! What do you! of the oddest of marine freaks that on the 
mean by putting on mg new hat?” Irish coa.t, at Courtown, exactly opposite 

Pretly Maid : “ Excuse me, ma'am, I only) to the mouth of the Bristol Channel, there 
wanted to see how it would look over a pretty! is no tide at all! The sea remains always at 
face.” the same level. 


tides, and what our east coast farmers dread seeing ia summer, and in winter an inland 
rainage 


beyond anything else is a spring tide with | sea. 
an costar oft behind it. There was s|reign of Henry 


disaster kind early in 1897. Up the 
Crouch the oldest inhabitant had never seen 
such a tide. At Fambosige it came right 
over the sea-walls, drown at numbers 
of cattle, and turned hun 8 of acres of 
rich pasturago into a black and barren 
waste. 

Three years later there was a similar disaster. 
The tide in the Thames was an amazing Gp we 


On the Embankment the water rose higher | land 


than the footpath, and percolating through 
the parapet, flooded the roadway. Trom 
Westminster to Blackfriars Bridge all the 
wharves on the Lambeth side wore swamped. 
The damage was very great. At Yarmouth 
the tide rose eight feet above high-water 
mark, and the timber yards wore turned 
into ponds, 

The odd thing was that on the other side 
of the North sea similar conditions produced 
exactly opposite effects. The storm drove 
the water out, and the Elbe ran almost dry. 
Only small steamers were able to reach 
Hamburg at all, and all the larger vessels in 
the port were left lying on their sides, making 
it noxt to impossible to load 
That gale is said to have cost Hamburg a 
little matter of £60,000. 


nm on a large scale in the 
E L, but it was not until 
James I. invited the great Dutoh engincer, 
Cornelius Vermuyden, to take a hand that 
the country was finally cleared of water. 
His work was completed by Rennie and other 
ro a aida eta Weel 

In bal ome disaster. An re sluice 
near g’s Lynn gave way. tremendous 
tide followed, and ten square miles of fertile 
were inundated and destroyed. An 
army of workmen under the engineer Hawk- 
shaw were rushed to the spot, and after a 
terrific struggle a coffer-dam was complctcd 
and further damage avoided. 

Tidal currents penned in narrow straits 
produce races or sea torrents which run 
at a speed which must be f-It or seen to be 
believed The worst race off British coasts 
is between Jura and Scarba on the west coast 
of Scotland. Even the Admiralty charts 

ve its speed at nearly eleven miles an hour. 

ilors put it at twelve and a half milcs. 
When the wind is against the tide no vessel 
ean venture into this race. The whole 
expanse becomes a foaming caldron infinitely 


or unload them. | more formidable than the far-famed moskoc- 


strom or maelstrom of the Norwegian coast. 
The Gelic name of this terrible race is 


It is in the great flat district called the] “ Coirebhreacain,” meani = 
Fens that the inhabitants have most reason | the Spotted Seas.” So 


Sparing ttle Yello’ Binds | 
n canary, with « beautiful trill 


T has always seemed to me that |also o Germa 
a man or woman who is subject |in its song, which fetches os much as from 
to fits of “the hump” cannot do | ten shillings and sixpence to one guinea. 
better than keep one or more| From about February to May is the best 
singing birds. I, at any rate, season for selling canaries, and I often part 
have always found birds to be/|with as many as fifty couple a week at that 
the most cheering of companions, and I speak time of year. 
from a long experience, having been in my The show season begins in August and goes 
present promises for nearly forty years. on until the end of February. 
Canaries, linneta, goldfinches, and larks| Canaries cannot stand s draught, not 
are somo of the most popular of cage birds, | being as hardy as birds like the linnet, the 
“while bullfinches are a luxury for those who ‘lark, and those of the finch tribe. Thrushes 
can afford thom; the piping bullfinch, if and blackbirds, too, are hardy birds, and 
ect in tune, being worth from three to|one customer of mine kept blackbird for 
ve guineas. inineteen years, while a cousin of mine had a 
Canaries are extensively bred in Norfolk ‘skylark in his ion for seventeen years. 
and in Yorkshire, from which counties the , With caren | care there is no reason why & 
chief supply comes. In Yorkshire the mill 'goldfinch or linet should not live for twelve 
hands breed large numbers of these birds, ‘ years in captivity. 
afterwards selling them to the bird-fanciers! All sorts of strange hybrids can be obtained 
at a profit. from crossing the different breeds, some 
The canary is of course an artificial pro- |! which may be very valuable. I, for instance, 
duction, obtained by special in-breeding, ‘produced’ the first chaffinch-canary vor 
although in my young days we used to be seen, and sold it for as much as twent; 
told quite anothor story about them. That | pounds. The purchaser showed it and 
was the time of eailing ships, and it used to first and special prizes twice at different 
be said that th: canaries, when caught in their ' bird shows. 
native haunts, were green, but that during| Sometimes, in the course of my business, I 
the voyage to England they ripened, like the hear some funny stories. There was one 
oranges, and became yellow. elderly lady I remember who had got a canary 
The price of a canary varies from about ; which she believed to be s eock. Im fact she 
five shillings to ten and sixpence, but the lattor , was sure it was a cock, it sang 80 beautifully. 
is a top price, five shillings a piece being the} One day she came to me with a very serious 
ordinary figuro during the breeding season, face and said, “ Mr. Dawson, did you ever 
when the cocks are in full song. There is. know a cock-bird to lay an egg?” I said 


=z.S.™M. Excellent Stories Monthly, Make Summer Enjoyable. 


“No; the thing was impossible.” Bat she 
pein that her oock cana bond laid one. | 
“ He was singing angelically this morning, 
she continued, “and when I went to Sis 
cage, there, sure enough, was an egg. And 
I am sure he was singing with pride at his 

cleverness.” 

“It’s evidently a hen bird,” I replied, 
“and you must call her Pretty Jonny in 
future instead of Realty siesoy. 

But she would not believe mo, and went 
away, doclaring that her bird was a cock. 

Like many other businesses that of the 
bird-fancier is not what it used to be, fewer 
pets of all kinds being kept to-day than used 
to be the case. I believe this is chiefly owing 
to two causes. One, the growth of flat life, 
and the other, the frequency of holidays. 
People have no room for pets in their flats, 
while those who are always going away for 
a long or short holiday cannot be sure of being 
able to attend to their pets. 

Things were "oe different when I was 
younger. Then holidays were an_ almost 
unheard-of luxury. For instance, I never 


of | went out of London for thirty-five years. 


Let me finish up with a few hints on the 

keeping of birds. 

careful how you give them groundsel. 
Plantains, lettuce, and chickwecd are much 
safer. Give fresh water and. food every 
day, and clean the cage out thoroughly twice 
or three times a week. 

If you canaries, remember that they 
cannot stan ts. These are really 
about the only important points to remember, 
except that at the Ss Rag you must 
take the cooks away from the hens soon after 
the young birds are hatched out; other wise, 
the hen will forsake her young. 


“Tp you don’t stop that coughing,” said aa 
irritable judge to an oli ntlemad in court, 
*I will fine you five paucity 

“I will give your lordship fifty pounds 
. a will stop it for mo}” was the quick 
eply. 


BITING ! 


Ne F 


bit me, wsister, buf-you needn't go into the wates 
to fish sf you're afraid of them.” 


The stories in the ROYAL MAGAZINE are always excellent. 
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Werk ENDING 
June 30, 1910. 


‘CHAPTER FOURTEEN. 
The Next Tragedy. 


Markaam resolved to make his way along the wall of the 
house towards the windows from which he had seen 
lights gleaming from between the curtains. To this end 
he stepped on to the flower-bed. . 

‘Then suddenly he remembered that his feet would leave 
traces in the soft earth. He scrambled over the foot- 
marks which he had already made, and stepped gently on 
to the verge of grasa which ran between the flower-bed 
and the gravel path. 

Softly and warily he moved forward. Then suddenly 
there strolled round the corner a man walking on silent 
feet. His boots must have been soled with rubber. 
Instantly Markham leapt back again into the shelter of 
the laurels. . . 

The man came ambling along, glancing uneasily towards 
the park. 

Markham realised that he was looking for the dogs—the 
missing dogs which he had shot. 

The shelter which the laurcls gave was of a scant 
description, but Markham made the most of it. Slowly— 
very lowly it seemed to Markham—the man came amblin 
by. Once or twice he paused and gave a Jow whistle. It 
was so low that it would hardly have arrested the atten- 
tion of a human being. Markham knew it was intended 
for animals of quicker ears than man. ; 

The man passed hi A ray of light shone upon his 
face, and Markham saw that it was anxious. Would this 
ambling, silent-footed man give the alarm which he 
divaded? 

Porkaps. And that perhaps settled in Markham’s mind 
the immediate problem with which he was at that moment 
grappling. He would render that man as silent as the 

ogs which he had killed. 

he man’s back showed broad and black. Markham 
leapt on him like a cat. 

With his left hand he grip him by the collar, and 
bore him back. With his right hand he thrust his soft 
felt hat into the man’s mouth, as the fellow opened it to 
let forth a cry. 

Silence on the part of the man—the 
silence born of insensibility—was essential, 
and Markham at that moment was without 
scruple. : 

With his clenched fist he hit the man 
with skill and with cunning ful] on the 
point of the jaw. It was not a blow 
sufficiently hard to kill, but it was a blow 
sufficiently strong and sufficiently well 
directed to ‘achieve that feat imi is 
known to boxers as “putting a man to 


eee 
Markham laid the man on the grass and 
felt his pulse. He knew that he would 
have ten or perhaps twenty micutes to 
spare. 

He drew his felt hat, ‘all wet and 
slobbered, from the man’s mouth and 
knocked it into shape. Then, fearing no 
further interruption, he ran on quickly to 
the corner of the house. 

There, to his chagrin, he found that, 
though lights glinted from within through 
cracks in curtains and shutters, it was 
impossible to see into the room which he 
so much desired to investigate. 

He stood just without the windows, 
peering upwarde and inwards. 

And suddenly there came to his sur- 
prised ears the sound of chords struck on 
a piano, and immediately afterwards the 
singing of a song, and the song was 
“Auld Lang Syne.” 

Markham stood rigid. He thought of 
the dogs which he had killed beneath the 
wall of the garden and the man whom he 
had struck into unconsciousness. He 
thought of all the tragedy of his surround- 
atts and marvelled at the singing of that 
, The whele scheme of things appeared 
Meongruvus. One thing, however, did 
strike Markham forcibly. The singing of 
that song must inevitably mean the break- 
up of whatever mysterious party had been 
held within the House of the Siren that 
night. 

And he must see who came out of that 
secret mansion. jl 
thee, Dulled out his watch and looked at 

e time. It was two o'clock. Without 
More ado he walked openly towards the 
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By W. HOLT WHITE, Author of “Mymms the Dreamer.” 


CHARACTERS YOU SHOULD KNOW. 
Mrs. Cleo van Dean isa rich American widow and adventuress who panes the cherished gifts of beauty, wealth, and 
fascination. When she comes to London, men flock to her side, and ¢he is responsible for numerous scandals and broken- 
off engagements. ‘There is an air of mystery surrounding the house which she rents in Regent’s Park, and it earns for itself 


the title of ‘‘ The House of the Siren.’’ 


Leslie Markham : A popular London actor-manager who is keenly interested in hunting down criminals. His interest in 
Cleo is first aroused when he reads how an infatuated young Guardsman gave his life in order to save hers, He purposely 
meets Cleo and decides to watch her as he thinks she is a dangerous woman. 


Lord Kenway: A young fellow who is foully murdered at the Albany by Ciklataphas Hollfourd. Both are admirers of 
Cleo, and, as Markbam has seen Hollfourd rush out of the building, stained wit 
Hollfourd ‘does not deny it, and asserts that he cut a sign, it might be ejther a twisted heart ora C, behind Kenway’s eir 
as a warning to Cleo’s enemies. THe also insists that Cleo has been greatly wronged, and before Markiam cau stop him ho 


shoots himself. 
Dr. Vantini is a mysterious Italian and Cleo’s own doctor, 


The Duke of Bury, Frank Beauville, and the German Baron ven Steinheim seem to be loyally attached to 
Cleo in a deep, << hon way. When they find that Markham is spying on the widow they give him a week in which to 


become her frien 


Hilda, the Duchess of Bury : One of Markham’s young friends whom he vows to assist when he secs how tho Duke is 


infatuated with Cleo. 


Inspector Coates of Scotland Yard: The detective who takes up the cases of Kenway and Hollfourd. 
The Shabby Man: A strango character who has a host of servants—all shabby men—at his beck and call. He is Cleo’s 


blood, he taxes him with the crime. 


ee eae 


greatest enemy and urges Markham to join forces with him, The actor refuses. 


Last week it was told how Markham paid a midnight visit to the Siren’s house to discover what took place there. Armed 


with a patent, fold-up air-gun he deliberately shot four Great Danes which were 
the housa. Once there, ho leaned up against the wall, listening and watching. 


ding the grounds and then crept towards 
Nothing stirred. 


CN Eee rr OO OOOO eer eer 


aweeping drive which led towards the lodge-gates. He 
encountered no one, and concluded, rightly enough, that 
Cleo must have placed great reliance on the hottie which 
he had slain. 

A light still burned in the lodge, and Markham crouched 
behind a yew-tree at the gates. 

Soon he became conscious of the murmur of voices 
approaching him, and down the drive came a cluster of 
men. 

Markhait was surprised at the manner in which they 
walked. 

They strolled along boldly, but, in spite of that, their 
air was furtive and anxious. 

Markham watched their heads turn from right to left 
as they glanced into the shadows. 

Within the lodge Markham heard the sound of an 
electric bell. 

Immediately afterwards the lodge-keeper came out of 
the door and moved to open the heavy gates. . 

The lamp above the arch over the gates shone brightly, 
and as the cluster of men passed beneath it Markham 


# 
ay 
Ad 


AZZ 
Markham capt on the silcnt-footed man like a cat. 


noted the Duke, Frank Beauville, the Baron, and the 

other men upon whom he had stumbled in the grounds of 

Bury Castle. on that night when the inexplicable shot had 

startled the conclave of Cleo’s friends. 
e * * * * 

As they passed the lodge-keeper Markham watched the 
men as @ cat watches mice. He was looking for a 
sign; nor did he fail to note it. 

He distinctly saw the Duke raise his right hand to 
the level of his waist and make a curious little horizontal 
gesture across his body. 

That gave Markham an idea—an idea which made for 
his safety. 

He saw that it would be almost folly to retrace his 
footst across the unds and climb out by the way 
which he had come. By this time the man whom he hed 
“put to sleep’? might be awake. In a few seconds an 
alarm and a hue and cry might be raised. And then 
what chance had he? 

Markham was not sure. 

He reflected that Cleo was the kind of woman wh» 
might not stick at murder or the like, and 
if he were to get to the bottom of this 
mystery he must get clear away. 

Instantly he resolved upon his plan of 
action, 

He watched till the Duke, Beauville, 
and Baron, and the rest of them had 
_ through the gates, and the lodge- 

eeper was closing them heavily behind 
them. Then he sped quickly forward and 
called out to the man. 

He called aloud, but not so londly that 
hig voice would carry to the men who had 
preceded him, 

“Not so fast, my friend,’’ he said; 
“not so fast.” 

The lodge-keeper whipped round and 
stared at him with astonishment. Indeed, 
he was on the point of crying out, on the 
point of giving a warning, 

Markham made across his body the 
curious little horizontal gesture which he 
had seen made by the Duke, and thanked 
Heaven that it had its due effect. 

The man saluted and let him paes. 

Markham walked down the dark road 
after the retreating figures of the men 
whom he had accounted friends, but 
against whem he was now apparently 
fighting. 

He followed them to the Marylebone 
Road, and there saw them disperse. They 
walked away in couples. 

For the night Markham’s vigil was over. 
Hailing a taxi-cab he drove down to his 
club. . 

It was nearly three o'clock, but he was 
go busy with his thoughts that he had no 
desire for sleep. 

At the club he sat thinking deeply for 
fully an hour before he decided to make 
his way towards bed. 

When he reached Jermyn Street a dis- 
tinct shock and jar awaited him, His 
man was sitting up for him, and was 
evidently disturbed, not to say alermed. 

“T have something for you, eir,” he 
said, 

“Oh,” said Markéam. “ What is it?” 
His mind was still far away. He was «till 
groping in mental darkness, secking to 
understand the strangeness of all his 
present surroundings. 
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Now Markham’s man was a confidential servant. “What the dickens has that got to do with 2" he | Shabby Man leapt into his brain now wi Th 
He was faithful and he was silent. He knew many of } cried. “Why don’t you mind a own basins! ” frightful mesniiy. Sow with teartsl snl placi 
his master’s secrets. So he did not hesitate to epeak ‘Don’t you know,” interpo Markham quietly, “that ‘or a@ moment he was afraid—afraid for himself and 
ey me you're breaking your wife's heart?” Then, seeing plainly the urgency of anothor’s needs “] 
“T e been very much t, sir,” he said, ‘because “ Breaking my wife's heart!’’ shouted the Duke, “and | he forgot himself at once. : dull 
after you had gone I sa’ ing your pafdon, sir-— | suppose I am, what affair is that of yours? Good Heavens, It struck Markham afterwards that at that moment “y 
that you had gone on one of your expeditions. I was | man, I have a goed mind to order you out of my houee. | he was very calm, that he was very busincss-like, that he ey 
gutting come of your things away, and I noticed that | You're nothing but an impertinent, interfering busybody. had a desire to “hustle’’ on organised and well-planned her 
you had taken one of the ropes and a grappling hook. | Leave me mine alone. Do you think I don’t know | lines. At 
Of course, sir, you will excuse my having noticed that, | how to look after my own affairs!" He laid the stick of cosmetic down and spoke to “I 
but it made me a.little bit uneasy. So I eat up for you.” “I don't think,” said Markham quietty. “I am per- | Britton sharply: ‘“ Manders will have to take my part,” it T 
Glancing at the man’s face, Markham eaw that some- fost sure.” he said. Be him to dress at once.” , been 
thing was amiss. “Ah,” he said, “and what happened?” “ Perfectly sure of what?” . “Great Scott!” cried Jimmy. “Surely you're not going M. 
“Well, sir,” eaid his servant, “about three o'clock “Perfectly sure,” Markham rejoined, “that you're in | to leave us in the lurch? What has this got to do with Ny 
there was a ring at the bell. 1 answered it myeelf, and | the toils of Mrs. van Dean. And she’s a dangerous | you?” : : hurt 
outside I found a shabby-looking customer. woman, Bill, a woman of death.” “Everything,” said Markham shortly. “Do as I tell lady 
“And I tell you, I was fair taken aback, sir,” he went Unconeciously Markham echoed the words of the Shabby | you about anders. Also, call a taxi, and call it at facts 
on, “when he handed me your line and grappiing hook an. " | once. Then send for Smith"—Smith was his dresser— but 
and a note.” The Dake stood stock-etill, staring at Markham. His | “and tell him to pat my clothes into a bag and send them knov 
Markham was all attention now. : face was white now; his hands trembled. up to Lytham House. I am going to the Duchess.” Tl 
“Oh,” he said thoughtfully, “and what was in the “ Don’t eay that,’’ he almost pleaded ; “don’t say that.” “As you are?” Jimmy’s voice rose to a shout. old 
‘ae “TI do say it,” said Markham sturdily. “As I am,” said Markham aloud. To himeelf he eugl 
“Well, sir, I’m sure, sir, I shouldn't presume to open “Then you're wrong, hopelessly, utterly wrong,” the added: “Poor little lady, ehe will need me however [ M 
it. Here it is.” ms Duke burst out. “Man, man, if you knew what that | go.” mt 
Markham tore it open and read, scrawled in an untidy | woman was; if you knew what that woman suffered you And so there was presented to the wonderment of a that 
hand, the following message : . would never say a thing like that. I tell you she is the | few spectators the sight of Leslie Markham stalking out e 
“Another day has passed, and you are etill a fool. | best, the truest, and the most persecuted woman who ever | from the stage-door of the King’s Theatre, his face this d 

I return your line and grappling hook. Of what avail | lived. It’s your own fault you're not on her side instead | with -paint and his person clad in brecade. just 
is it to kill a few dogs? If you persist in your present | of working against us.” The driver of the taxi raised his eye-brows at the sizlt y 
“course of conduct you will only bring about disaster. I “ Working against whom?” asked Markham, of him, and raised them still more when he received the won 
warn you that if you continue Spe investigations, even The Duke remained cilent. order to drive to Lytham House. But he made good you 
to-morrow, a terrible tragedy will result. “ Anyway,” said his Grace at last, “it’s not your speed, none the less, for he knew well enough the identity A 
“THe Sassy May.” affair. Keep out of it. of his fare. and 

Markham folded up the note thoughtfully and placed “I warn A he added, raising his voice again, “ keep It was not a long drive, but Markham suffered an . 

it in his breast-pocket. out of it. You'll repent it; you'll regret it.” : eternity of questioning and distress. So numbed indeed afra 
Then he Icoked at his man sharply. “I’m afraid,” said Markham rather sadly, ‘that it’s | was his mind with the news of the tragedy that he be 
“You needn't have alarmed yourself,” he said. “TI | you who will tt.” made no attempt to set his thoughts in order. to } 
simply left the rope behind, and it has been returned. “Ir you fool—I?” but he got no further. The Always, and ever uppermost in his brain wag distress, 1 
Thanks for sitting up, all the same.”’ telephone bell in the dining-room began ringing urgently. | as he reflected how greatly the poor little Duchess mus: He 
Markham, as he lay in bed, tossed uneasily from side The Duke went over to the instrument and lifted the | be suffering at that moment. - 

to side. receiver to his ear. For the second time that day he etepped out cf a But 
The very menace in the note made him the more eager Markham heard him exclaim: “What? What?” and | taxi-cab and ran ‘up the of Lytham House. For me. 
and determined to persist in his inquiry. Threats did | saw the young Duke's eyes starting from his head. the second time that day the man who admitted him i 
Cc 


not frighten him. Action, however, was necessary, and 
immediate action at that. 
Markham, who hated to be dependent on other persons 
to awake him, set his alarm-clock for seven o'clock. Ho 
was certain that by eight o'clock the events which he hasl 
brought about at.the House of the Siren must be dis- 
covered, and he desired to tackle the young Duke of Bury 
before he was oe on his guard. aving come to this 
resolution, Markham determinedly closed his eyes and 


slept. 
ae seven the alarm-clock woke him with a buzz and a 
whirr. 
Markham summoned his servant and dressed. 
At eight o’clock he wae on the steps of Lytham House. 
The maid who admitted him was astonished at his 


a 
The Duke, she said, was in bed. 
Markham told the Duke that his errand was urgent. 
Bill, the Duke, blinked at him sleepily from the lows. 
“Good Heavens, old chap,” he muttered. “What on 
eee ‘o ee If,’ d@ Markham sharpl 
“Sit up rouse youreelf,” sai arkham sharply. 
“T have a good deal to say.” 

The Duke started up in bed. 

“Tt’s all very well,” he grumbled, “to disturb a chap 
at this hour of the morning. One would think that a 
man never wanted any sleep. I was out late last night.” 

“I know you were,” said Markham. “You were at 
Mrs. van Dean’s.” 

The Duke sat up suddenly, leaning on his elbow, and 
stared at Markham in astonishment and with some anxiety. 

“Took here,” he eaid, “don’t think me faddy, old 
man, but I can't talk in bed. Stop andi have breakfast 
with me. Go downstairs, and I will be with you in a 

_ few minutes.” 

Markham hesitated. He wondered whether the Duke 
really intended to keep his word. He was indeed so 
disturbed at the whole aspect of affairs that he dreaded 
what the Duke might do if he were left alone. 

However, he decided to let him have his way, and 
went down to the dining-room, where servante were 
scrambling about making hasty preparations for an un- 
uspally early meal. 

Twenty minutes later the young Duke of Bury came 
down, looking fresh and fairl spine and span. 

“Tm mnngey ho said to Markham, and made a plunge 


at eggs bacon and devilled kidneys and the like. 
“* Won't i” eat?’ he appealed to Markham, with his 
mouth full. 


Markham shook his head. 
“No thanks,” he said, coldly. 


"The Duke laid down his knife and: fork. ‘“ Look here,” 
he said, “I don’t think you are playing the game. First 
of all, you wake a chap up at the most unholy hour, and 
then you spoil his breakfast. H it all,” he continued, 
jumping up and throwing his napkin from him. “ What- 
— you've got to say, get it out. I’m getting sick of 
this.’ 

“First of all,” said Markham, “I want you to forgive 
me if I seem to be interesting myself too much in your 
business. And I want you to forgive me, I’m 
an old friend, and you know that I have a great affection 
for you. You must know, too, that I have a great affec- 
tion and regard for Hilda.” 

The Duke stared at him with wide eyes. 

“Oh,” he grumbled, “and what about Hilda?” 

“Tt isn’t about Hilda,” said Markham, “but about 
yourself.” 

“ About me? What on earth do you mean?” 


The youns Duke's voice was angry, but his eyes were 


= “T want to know,” said Markham stolidly, “ what. you, 
rank Beauville, and the Baron were doing at Essex 
‘ouse last night?” 
The Duke of Bury tarned on his friend in a fury. 


“T have too much to 


AW. 


Always Weill Wlustrated—And Wonderfully Interesting. 


stared at the sudden apparition. And he must have 
made a strange picture standing there in the strong sun- if 
light of a June afternoon, his face plastered with paint 


“You don’t say so. You don’t mean it. I'm coming 
at once.” 


Young Bury slammed the receiver down on to its 


clutch and whipped round. His manner was very agitated. | and the bright daylight glinting on the whito satin of gt 

“Markham,” he said, “I have to go, and go at once. | his attire. wil 
Something has happened.” “The Duchess,” said Markham, a note of interrogation ‘ast 

“Oh, where?” in his voice. the 

“In the City,’ eaid tho Duke lamely. “Her Grace,” said the man who held the door open, but 

Markham went over to the young Duke and laid a | “can see no one.” the 
hand on his shoulder. “She will see me,” said Markham, and stepped inside. 

“Isn't it rather a pity, Bury, to lie at such a time?” The footman demurred. At that moment the butler wh 
he asked. “Something has gone wrong,” he continued, Rirried forward. she 
“but that something which gone wrong ien’t in the “Thank ‘Eaven, that you've come, Mr. Markham,” ait 
City. It’s at the House of the Siren.” cried Mr. Smiles, H-less in his agitated relief. : 

“Mind your infernal business!” shouted the Duke, and | ‘‘ Where is the Duchess?’’ asked Markham. thi 
rushed out of the room. “In her boudoir, sir,” said the butler. “ Poor little eae 


Markham remained wondering what had occurred, but 
made a shrewd guess. 
Cleo, he guessed, had learned of the death of her dogs 


soul—begging her pardon, gir,” he added, “but she's only 
just ome ike news. Miss Kitty’s just broke it to her.” are 
They always spoke at Lytham House of the Duchess’ 


and of the attack on her man, and she had summoned | sister, Kitty Blake, as “ Miss Kitty. re 
the Duke. “Listen, Smiles,” said Markham, “this isn't a timo uP 
“Well,” Markham reflected. “The Duke must go | for forms or ceremonies. I’m going straight up.” ia 
where he was called.” “All right, sir,” said Mr. iles, “and I’m thankfu! mn 
Things were moving swiftly, but at the same time it | it’s Pe t’s come. I’ve never heard anything so es 
was not the moment for Markham himself to act. dreadful in my life as this about his Grace.” tha 
One thing, however, ho must do—not at that early Markham ran in his buckled shoes up the broad stair. ae 
hour of the morning, but later. He must see the little | case. As he gained the landing he saw figure coming aa 
Duchess. There, at least, there would come some satis- towards him. Bil 
faction, for he would be able to explain to poor little It was the tall figure of a girl who was dressed in of: 
Hilda that to a large extent her fears were unjustified. pink, and whose face was pale. It was Kitty. of 
Markham had come to realise that the Duke was en- Kitty made a rush at him. In a moment her hande m 
tangled not 60 much by Cleo herself, but by Cleo’s | were in Markham’s. her 
mysteries. “Oh, Leslie,” she cried. “Oh, Leslie.” She broke 7 
Then, because of a sudden whim, he sat down and ate down and sobbed then. There were two or three maids del 
break fast. gris on the landing, but she paid no heed to them. wh: 
When he had finished he went away, leaving word that leaned towards Markham—she fell seman him—sho bet 
he would return at eleven. laid her head on his shoulder and sobbed as a child i 
When, later, he saw the Duchess he explained to her how | might sob. ; tre 
he thought matters stood. arkham’s heart was stricken with grief for the girl it ¢ 
The little Duchess wept openly with happiness, which | who clung to him. But he knew that the grief of this “ 
Markham feared was only half-justified. girl could be as nothing to the grief of the girl whom ho adr 
Thereafter he went to the ent, and wandered idly | sought. out 
about the neighbourhood of the House of the Siren. He It moved his heart to do so, but he laid his hands upon bot: 
was vaguely searching for a clue, but he did not find | Kitty's arm and shook her roughly. for 
one. From the House of the Siren he went to the theatre, “Kitty,” he cried, “think, think not of yourself, but ud 
and he was naming a big and satins and his | of pone little Hilda. She must be heart-broken; I must = 
grease-psint, waiting for his call, when Jimmy Britton | 8° to her at once.” i! 
Seed into the room. : Kitty drew away from him and made a gallant eficrt - 
At a glance Markham saw that Jimmy was a bearer of to choke back her eobs, her 
evil tidings. “She’s in there,” she eaid faiatly, and pointed to a wpe. 
“Good Heavens! ’’ said Jimmy, his usually blatant voice | door. - “ 
eunk to a whisper; “but isn’t this awful, horrible?” - Markham went in. you 
“What?” asked Markham quietly, but there was a great Hilda, Duchess of Bury, was sitting in tho depths of my 
fear in his heart. a great settce, dressed, curiously enough, all in blars. BY 
“About the Duke,” said Jimmy brokenly, “ About | The room in ie eer and hangings was pale, eo th.t ( 

r Bury.” the blackness of Hilda’s dress was accentuated. f 


Her face was white as paper. She sat leaning forward, 
her elbows on her knees, and her forearme croesed. Her 
face was dull and white and frightened. The big, btu 
eyes stared into space with a dumb horror and questionin: 
Markham olosed the door and stood against it, waltins § 


poo: 

“What about Bury?” asked Markham more quietly than 
before, his fear growing with his quietude. 

“Good Heavens, man, haven’t you heard? Poor Bury’s 
been killed—murdered, murdered in the House of the 
Siren an hour ago.” 


fo He ile Deere to take is the fact of ais mag : iy 
e not desire to give her any violent shock. 1! | 
CHAPTER FIFTEEN. was half-afraid, however, that Ge strangeness of his cur 
Will You Avenge Bill? appoarance, the incongruity of his attire, might Jar on a 
: . rn 2 " Hilda and render her hysterical. ee “ 
Wuen Jimmy Britton cried out to him that Bill, Duke What he feared happened. Suddenly, as Hilda’s and 
ot Bury, n murdered in the House of the Siren, | wandering, vacant gaze rested on him, her face bezan to “ 
Markham was etanding at his dressing-table, a stick of | smile. ‘Then she laughed. She shrieked with laughter. ‘“ 
ecsmetic in his hand. Markham went over to her and sat down, and, with 2 b 
The news came as a crash. that brotherly affection he had for her, hold her close to oF 
It came as a climax to the long succession of tragedies | him. 
and mysteries with which he had been grappling since He waited till the wild paroxysm of laughter that kno 
he had first-happened across Cleo van Dean. shook her died away. He waited till she lcant against tho 
It came as a crash which he had half-suspected, half- | him, weak and exhausted, anguished and white, with a. bu 


dreaded. “She’s a woman of death.” The words of the her senses once again on tho alert. 
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ant A 


turned to him and surveyed him almost 

a appreciated, bale ah his curious dress meant, 
she than m, 

her eyet “heard in the theatre?” she said in a 


waa 
lacidly. 
inl with 
io suppose you : 
dull voice. é ° sé 
“ ” gai kham quietly, “and I came at once. 
Yea,” said Markee oe Laslie,” she anid, and then 


“You're very ipod to me, 
voi i away again. : 
oy fee a Tittle panes abe looked at him once more. | 
“Leslie,” she said, in a hushed and awed voice. “Has 
it really happened Ie it really true that Bill hae 
bee ” 7 
patted her on the shoulder. 
5 Teen tes it,” he said. “Don’t say it; it will «nly 
J know what you mean. look here, little 


burt you. 
> he went on, “do best to get accustomed to 
co as they are. It may seem a hard piece of advice, 
but it will i. just as well to follow it. Believe me, I 
know perfectly well what ou're suffering now.” 
The little Duchess him full im the face. “Dear 
old Leslie,” she said, “I believe you do. I think you 


eught to be a coi rate ae man.”’ 

§ Pegs that remark. — oo os 

ee we aoe extraordinary,” he eaid, “if I eay 
that I only want you to suffer Pret: and not very painful 

ief. The news came when I was just about to go on. 
didn’t wait, but jumped into a cab and came to you 


i as. Do know why! ; 
ont e aid Hilda, porvey a6, him with wide-eyed 
wonder. “I don’t think I Except, of course, that 

p kind.’ : 
Yor rcin Markham ignored the little Duchess’ very obvious 

incere gratitude. : 
od { rane, he said simply, “because I was terribly 
afraid that in this hour of trouble your distress might 
be accentuated by believing that Bill hadn’t been true 
u.” 
ORR little Duchess started as though ehe had been ehot. 
Her face became more drawn and white than before. 

“Leslie,” she whispered, “I hadn't thought ‘of that. 
But I’m awfully glad it was you who mentioned it to 

e first.” : 
me And I’m glad, too,”’~said Markham, “ because I think 
{ can case your mind on that score. You mustn't object 
if 1 epcak plainly. You've got to remember that I have 
rot yet become infatuated with Mrs. van Dean. You've 
gcc to remember that I’ve sided rather against her than 
with her throughout this business. ButI found out things 
last night which have made me think. I have come to 
the conclusion that it isn’t Mrs. van Dean who attracts, 
but that it’s in Mrs. van Dean’s troubles and trials that 
the fascination lies. 

“Mark you,” he went on, “I do not know as yet 
whether ehe’s good or bad. But I do know this—that 
she is the centre of some mystery which forms a fatal 
aitraction for good and decent men. . 

“I'm sorry,” he continied, “that I have to argue thie 
thing out logically, but I must do so for the sake of your 
peace of mind. ‘Cleo van Dean has compromised a good 
many men, but if you think of it for a moment you'll 
tce that those men have all been good and honest le. 

“Now, Bill was as good and honest as the day. I’m 
perenne sure that he loved you and’ wae faithful to you 
up to the hour of his death. I don’t believe—although 
in may be rather hard for a woman to understand—that 
Mre. van Dean excited in men some curious and insane 
passion. I’m coming to believe that she aroused in them 
tome curious state of chivalrous feeling, which compels 
them to to her help. 

“Tf this were not the case,” he concluded, “ you would 
not find men so absolutely different in temperament as 
Bill, and Frank Beauville and the Baron, and the rest 
of them, acting together in concert with never a word 
of dissension among them.” 

; s hats true,” said the little Duchese, and she nodded 
cr head, 

There was silence for a time—a silence which Markham 
deliberately allowed to continue, in order that the theory 
which he presented to the little Duchess might the 
better sink into her mind. 

“Dear old Leslie,” she said at last. “You're a most 
tremendous comfort. But what does it all mean? What's 
it all about?” 

“I'm not infallible,” said Markham, “and I frankly 
edmit that I can’t you—yet. But I’m going to find 
out. I'm going to make it bpsiness to get to the 
bottom of this matter. That, ever, can stand over 
for a while. All I ask of you now is to believe in my 
udgment, to believe that I’m telling you the truth; To 
lieve—and such a belief will greatly comfort you—that 
Bill loved you and was true.” 

Suddenly the little Duchess rose to her feet. She set 
her i enh for a moment and then parted her lips to 


Speak, 

“I believe that, Leslie,” she eaid, “because I think 
you are right. At the same time, I’m only a woman, and 
By heart is Crying out for vengeance. Will you avenge 

(Another long instalment of this remarkable story 

next week.) 


- THE BABY’S NAME. 
ME years ago 8 cl an, whilst baptising a baby, 
paused in the midst of the service to inquire the nase 
of the infant, to which the mother, with a profound 
curtesy, replied : 
“Shady, sir, if you 
Shady 1? fed the minister. 
and you mean Shadrach, eh ? ” 
« No, please your reverence, it’s a girl.” 
b And pray, asked the inquisitive pastor, “ how 
appened you to call the child by such a strange name ?” 
‘ Y, sir,” responded the woman, “if you must 
now, our name is Bower, and my husband said as how he 


should like her to be called Shady, because Shady Bower 
wounds g0 pretty | * 7 


please.” 
“Then it’s a boy, 


. 
B.1.N. 


HAIR-RESTORING. 


SOME PREVALENT FALLACIES. 
Interesting Reprint from the “‘ Pall Mall Gazette.”* 


The increasing tendency towards national baldness 
is one of the most remarkable evidences of the dangers 
that are consequent upon the wear and stress of modern 
existence, and unless the public awakens to the import- 
ance of that fact, a hairy man may become as extinct 
as the dodo itself. To picture a race of people bereft of 
the crowning glory of head would be to picture a 
scene of unparalleled ugliness, for a iful head of 
hair is one of the most attractive gifts of Nature. 
Nature in that respect is most wonderful; but, as in all 
other respects, unless the hair receives its due meed of 
attention, disastrous consequences must follow. There 
are thousands of people who imagine that it is not 
necessary to do anything more to the hair than to brush 
it hastily once a day, and wash it infrequently at 
irregular intervals. Indeed, there are even many who 
consider it a waste of time to do even that much. 
Small wonder then that baldness is becoming so 
prevalent! 


The Effect of Stimulation. 


At the first sign of approaching baldness a so-called 
tonic for the hair is resorted to, just as alcohol is resorted 
to to stimulate flagging energies. No greater mistake 
can be made, if the hair is to be restored and preserved. 
Scientists have long a ja ee that a stimulant of any 
description, although producing a temporary exhilaration, 
eventually becomes burmful when the inevitable reaction 
sets in. on that same munner, a tonic acts upon the 
hair. It will, for a time, produce a nice lustre and 
stimulate the growth, but that advantage is gained at the 
expense of the natural “ in the roots, and when it is 
used up, the roots become dead. 

In ancient times people prided themselves on a good 
head of hair, and, curiously enough, the finest head of 
hair ever grown was possessed by a man—Absalom. 
Probably in those days men had to put forth greater 
effort to win the heart and hand of the fair; at any rate, 
it is clear from historical records that great attention 
was paid to the growth of the hair. This attention was 
not by any means delayed until the stage of man and 
womanhood was reached. On the contrary, it was 
practised from early infancy—at first b 
care, and latterly by the child itself. ere were no 
tonics in those days. Natural remedies only were 
utilised, and these took the form of pomades, simply 
because nothing else can be absorbed by the roots. 


A Simple Illustration. 


Take a piece of cloth. Saturate one half of it witha 
omade, and the other half with a tonic or alcohol or 
figuid. Then put it aside and examine it the next day. 
The half saturated with the tonic, alcohol, or liquid will 
be perfectly dried, and the other half, which was 
saturated with the pomade, will show clearly how it has 
been absorbed by the cloth. Exactly the same effects 
take place if applied to the hair. 1t may be urged that 
made is of a greasy nature. That is perfectly true; 
Bat, if used sparingly, it does not occasion any incon- 
venience. Far from doing so, it produces a beautiful 
rowth and lustre which is lasting and luxuriant, so 
ong as it receives its due attention. Some people, how- 
ever, who use pomade for the first time, use it so lavishly 
that it produces discomfort, in so far as it greases hats 
and pillcw-slips, and then, as if to revenge themselves 
upon the pomade, they discard it, and resort toa so-called 
tonic. Of course, they learn their mistake in time, but 
very often too late. 


Nature's Demands, 


If people are desirous of preserving their hair, they 
must conform to Nature’s demands. Nature demands 
that from earliest infancy the hair should be washed at 
regular intervals, and not by any and all kinds of soaps, 
but. only by those which are free from all chemical 
admixtures of an injurious compound. It should then 
be thoroughly dried, and, after that, the fingers should 
be dipped into a natural pomade, such as is made by 
Mr. John Craven-Burleigh, whose Laboratory is 
situated at Craven House, opposite the British Museum, 
and gently rubbed into the scalp. If that is done 
kefore the roots of the hair are dead, a rich and 
luxuriant growth is bound gradually to develop. It 
may be a little saving of time to place some pomade on 
@ sponge or in the palm of the hand and then smear it 
on the hair, but by so doing the hair must become 
matted and greasy, while the scalp—the most important 
part to rub—is neglected. Surely, however, it is worth 
spending a few minutes per day to produce a beautiful 
head of hair? especially when it can be effected ata 
trifling cost. 


the mother's 


Commion Sense Necessary. 


A pomade compound is inexpensive to use, for very 
little of it suffices, and as it is possessed of natural 
properties, it cannot possibly do harm to even the 
most delicate head of hair. There are numerous men 
and women who have suffered from baldness and im- 

overished hair for periods ranging from five to twenty- 
ive years, and yet have recovered a luxuriant growth 
after using the Craven-Burleigh Natural Pomade, 
which proves conclusively that the roots of the hair do 


not perish so readily as is ularly believed. What 
frequently sg! is this; en the hair falle out, in 
the course its natural shedding, the mouth of the 
follicle is apt to become plugged before the new hair 
sprouts up, and it is at once assumed that the root is 
dead, while, as a matter of fact, it may be struggling 
to shoot up a new hair. So long as the mouth of the 
follicle is plugged, it is impossible for the new hair to 
shoot forth, but it is only necessary to apply a little 
thonght and common sense to realise that, by keeping 
the scalp in a healthy condition, and feeding the root 
with the one natural food which it can abeorb—pomade 
—a plentiful crop of hair will most frequently result.— 
Pall Mall Gazette, May 4. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


_ To any reader of Pearson's Weekly who is interested 
in the above article, reprinted verbatim from the Pall 
Mall Gazette, Mr. Craven-Burleigh will be pleased to 
send a Complete Trial Treatment for the Hair on 
receipt of three stamps to pay for postage and packing. 
The tment consists of 

I. A large Trial Box of the Craven-Burleigh 
Natural Pomade. 

2. A Small Cake of Special Scalp Soap. 

3. Aa Iilustrated Book of 96 pages dealing with 
the Hair and How it can be Cultivated and 
Preserved. 

The package is sent under plain sealed cover on the 
same day as application is received. 

Address: MR. JOHN CRAVEN-BURLEICH, 
74¥y Craven House, Creat Russell Street, London, W.C. 


A MARVELLOUS INVENTION tr w. DEAF 


Write to-day for booklet explaining how the deaf 
can now hear. It does not matter what the cause of 
hoa Deafness (unless you were born deaf), you can 

ear with this wonderful appliance as well as others. 

Age is no barrier, nor the length of time you have 
been deaf. Mr. R. G. Smith, of Tottenham, was deaf 
for twenty-four years, and can now hear as well a3 
anybody. We can give positive proof of bundreds of 
similar cases. “The Murray Ear Drum” makes low 
sounds and whispers plainly heard. A _ miniature 
Telephone for the Ear—invisible, easily adjusted, and 
entirely comfortable. Thousands sold. People affected 
with this distressing complaint are invited to write 
for valuable booklet, fully descriptive of this won- 
derful and yet simple invention, which enables 
the deaf to hear, and also contains convincing proof 
of ita efficacy from users in all stations of life. If 
you are deaf or know anybody who is deaf, write for 
this booklet. It el nothing; we send it Ld to 
anyone on receipt of stamp to pay postage. The Murra 
Co., 227 Century House, 205 Regent Street, London, W. 


The White Slave Traffic consists in 
capturing by trickery young and 
ignorant women and inveigling them 
to houses of ill-fame in London or 
abroad, from which they seldom or 
ever escape. If you wish to protect 
the honour and purity of your 
daughters read the exposure of the 
vile methods of the agents engaged 
in this traffic given in 


THE 
WHITE SLAVE 
TRAFFIC. 


NOW SELLING, Price Gd. 


This book is dedicated by permission 

to Her Excellency the Countess of 

Aberdeen, and has received the 

approval of the Bishop of London, 

the Roman Catholic Bishop of 

Salford, the Chief Rabbi and others. 
Sold at all Bookstalls, price 6d., or post free for 


8d. from the offices of M.A. P., 17 Henrietta 
Street, London. W.C. 


Buy It Now—Beautifully Hlustrated Number, is the July ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
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EPICURES. 
Me. Green’s radish-bed had 
been severely attacked by slugs, 
and he sought advice for their 
extermination. A neighbour told him to 
between the rows of plants. ; 
“* Did you do as I told you ?” the neighbour asked on 
meeting Green a few days later. 

“T should think I did,” he replied. ‘I put the salt 
down one evening, and, bless my soul, when I got up next 
morning the slugs were pulling up the radishes, dipping 
them in the salt, and eating them quite contentedly ! ” 

—<50Ce< 

Nell ; “I have to read a paper on ‘ Ideal Woman’ at 
the next meeting of our ladies’ club.” 

Jack ; ‘‘ Well, all you need to do is to stand up and let 
them look at you.” 


place salt 


COCO 

Tuey were in the thick of their first quarrel. 

“I thought your tastes were simple,” said the husband. 
“I didn’t expect to find you such a high flier.” 

“Yes, you did,” she answered ; “ you knew all about 
my being a high flier, as you call it, but you thought I'd 
be dirigible |” 

COC 

Grandpa (peevishly, in 1968): ‘“ Well, y’can talk all 
you like about Rocket-ships, Monorail-flies, and this here 
new line of New York and London night boats, but give 
me the good old times. Folks didn’t use to be in such 
a tearing hurry. In my day, if we jogged along at 
sixty-five miles an hour we thought it was 
fast enough for anybody.” 


OL 
SUSPECTED. 


.THE weary angler stole furtively into the 
fishmonger’s shop, and threw his empty creel 
upon the counter with a sigh. 

‘** Put a few fish in there, Mr. Scales,” he 
said. ‘Put ’em up as though they’d been 
caught to-day.” 

“Certainly, sir. How many?” 

“Hm. tter make it three or four 
trout. It’s best not to take home too many. 
People get so confoundedly incredulous.” 

‘Quite so, sir,” replied the fishmonger. 
** But—er—wouldn’t you sooner make it 
salmon ? ”* 

“Salmon ? Why salmon, Mr. Scales ?™ 

‘‘Oh, nothing, sir, nothing; only your 
wife called here this morning, and said if 
you dropped in this evening I was to try to 
make you take salmon, because she likes it 
better than any other fish.” 

The angler took salmon, 


COC 
Tommy (watching soprano sin and 
conductor waving baton): ‘‘ Ma, what's that 
long-haired man hitting at her with that 


His Mother: “He isn’t hitting at 


Tommy : “Then what is she screaming 


DOC 

Mrs. Innit: “The ladies of our set 
iptend to form a secret society.” . 

Mr. Innit : ‘“‘ What will be the penalty 
for divulging the secrets ?" 

Mrs. Innis “Oh, that’s the object of the society. 
We are to tell each other all of them we know,” 

<_< 

Ir was a quiet country place, renowned for its golf 
links, and a young fellow had come down for practice. 

“Do you play golf?" he asked of the simple but 
gushing maiden. 

“Dear me, no!” she bashfully replied. “I don’t 
believe I should even know how to hold the ‘ caddie *!” 
Se a1 Ol ed 
PROVED. 

Tux skipper was 8 man who had a. good opinion. of 
himself and his notions. He had pulled thro ship- 
wreck, mutiny, and other perils of the deep, but he tame 


@ cropper once. For one of his vo e had shi 
a boatswain’s mate who bore something of a oot kong 


One the skipper ordered him aloft to examine a 
gail on the royal yard. oa 
“'Tain’t safe, cap’n!” protested the boatswain’s 


mate ; ‘‘ the foot-ropes has got to be fixed first.”* 

“Do as I tell you!” thundered the captain, “ The 
foot-ropes are all right. I know they are,’ 

The man went up. 

Five minutes later he came tumbling down through 
the rigging from the top of the mast, a distance of over a 
hundred feet. 


' With a bang he landed on the belly of the mainsail, 
and bounded into one of the canvas-covered boats. 

The sailors, thinking him dead, crowded about him in 
e circle, 

To their amazement he sat up. 

His eyes wandered vacantly about until they rested 
on the leathery face of the skipper, when they lighted up 
with intelligence. 

“Cap'n,” he said slowly, “ you was mistaken about 
them ‘oot-ropes,” 


c.A.B. Clever And Breezy, 


SCORCHING. 


As 8 gentleman was having his luncheon in the coffee- 
room of a certain large hotel he was much annoyed by 
another visitor, who during the whole of the meal stood 
with his back to the fire warming himself and watching 


him partake of his repast. 
At length, unable to stand it any longer, he rang the 
bell, and said: - 
“Waiter, kindly turn that gentleman round ; I think 
he is done on that side.”* 
SOC 
Maisie : ‘‘ The ocean is very treacherous.” - 
Cecil : “* Yes, it is full of craft.” 
SOC 
Secretary of Missionary Society : “‘ We arc sending you 
to Kai-Kai Island in the Solomons. Is there any par- 
ticular information you would like about the inhabitants?” 
Budding Missionary ; ‘“‘ Er—are they vegetarians ?”* 
>ooc==<- 
Winks; “Folks say you always leave immediately 
after the sermon so as to escape the contribution box.’’ 
Jinks (hotly): ‘It is a base slander. The reason I 
start so early is simply to get first pick of the umbrellas.” 
COC 


“ORDERS STRICTLY CARRIED OUT.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Justcalled: “ Jane, what time do your master and mistress dine 7?” 
Jane: “ As soon as you both go—those are missus’ orders.” _~ 


me of How long do you think, dear, we shall have to 
? ? 


e 
He : “I have enough money left to last for six months," 
SOC 
‘My wife does look after me, I can tell you! Why, 
she takes off my boots for me in the evening ! * 
‘““When you come home from the club?” asked a 
friend. 
‘* No; when I want to go there !”* 
COC 
Auntie: “‘ Was that play -you saw a tragedy or a 
comedy ?”* ; 
ittle Niece : ‘“‘ What does that mean, auntie ? ” 
. ag you cry 2% 
6 ‘0.’ 


“Did you laugh ?”* 
6 No.” 


‘* What did you do ?™ 
‘* Went to sleep.” 
-S0c-—<— 


CAUGHT. 

In a Yorkshire town several years ago a gentleman 
pot - a kage’ SEAMEN a misfortune to have 
is watch stolen, a magnificen repeater. Standi: 
up, he announced his loss, and added ‘a "s 

“It is now two minutes to nine. At nine o’clock the 
watch will strike the hour, and as it is loud, I ask every- 
one to keep quiet. We shall then be able to put our 
hands on the thief.”" 

A dead silence ensued, and one individual, seized with 
a ped fit of pi ir a Si vehi = aged the room. 

© was prom: accosted, searc the missing 
property found fa Lis egy it 

e joke lies in the fact that the watch was incapable 
of striking, anyway. ; 


Awfully Bright Company. 


WEEE mxprra 
Juwm 30, 1910, 


THE EDITOR’S DEN. 
Hz opened the door cautiously, 
and, i in his head ina sort 
of suggestive way, as if there 
were more to follow, inquired : 
“Is this the editorial rinktum.? ” 
“The what, my friend ? ”* 
“Tg this the rinktum—sinktum—sanctum, or some 
such place, where the editors live ?”* 
ee this is the editorial room ; yes, sir. Come in.” 
“No, I won’t come in. I wanted to see what an 
editorial sanctum was like, that’s all, Looks like our 
garret, only wuss, Good-day ! ” 
>—_=0ce=<= 
Elderly Heiress (sadly): ‘‘ No, Mr. Jones, my heart is 
dead to the tender passion. The only man I ever loved, 
or could ever love, was killed at the battle of—of——” 
Mr. Jones (disappointed, and reaching for his hat): 


** Waterloo ?” 
COC 
“You will find, old fellow, that that’s something like 
a cigar |” said a man jubilantly toa friend. 
“You're right !’? remarked the favoured one, who had 
taken a few whiffs at the weed, “‘ there is a very slight 
resemblance !”* 


COC 

“Loox here,’ said the lift-attendant to the house- 
keeper's assistant, “ this is the third time this morning 
I’ve taken you up to the top floor and yet you haven't 
come down with me. Do you walk down ?’ 

“Pye been unlucky this morning. I’m cleaning the 
er floor windows and now and again I miss my hold aad 
f 


out,”* ; 
>SD0Cc= 


TO THE POINT. 

*‘ Qncz,” said a politician, “‘ when I was younger I 
went up to Liverpool to make a political speech. My 
wife waswith me. We arrived on a chilly, rainy, miserable 
October afternoon. It was cheerless at the hotel, checriess 
in the city, and cheerless everywhere. She had a cold, 
I had scold. The outlook for the meeting was not good, 

“< We went out for a walk, ae the rain. 

“ We walked through the park, my wife reading mo a 
lecture on the futility of politics. 

“ Just as she reached her peroration we saw an auto- 

matio machine that played music, weighed you, and 
dropped out a card telling your fortune. 
“I stepped on the machine, put a penny in the slot, 
heard the music tinkle, and waited for the machine to 
tell my fortune. The card came out, and 
I handed it to her. 

“It said, ‘Do not be discouraged. Your 
second marriage will be happier than yout 
first 1°" 

>_—_0C< 


A TrEacHER asked her class to name 
five different members of the “cat” 
family. Nobody answered till at last one 
little girl raised her hand. 

“‘ Well,” said the teacher encouragingly. 

“Father cat, mother cat, and three little 
kittens,” 

SOC 


“Youna man,” said her father, “I 
don’t want you to be too attentive to my 
daughter.” 

“Wh ey verge ea the 
ung man, “Ih oped to marry her some—’ 
uD Eras: and I'd ibe’ to have you marry her; but 
if you’re too attentive to her you won't have money 


enough to do it.” - 


“Wao is that neglected-looking little boy with that 
awfully dirty face ? ” asked a man of a friend. 

“He is the child of Professor Sonnenshein, the 
astronomer.” 

“Oh, is he? Come here, little boy! Run home and 
tell your father he doesn’t need his telescope to see spots 
on the son | 

OC 


IN A TRAM. 

A youna man was riding in a tram. He took the 
corner seat, and held in his hand an umbrella, which had 
been given him as a birthday present. On the seat 
facing him was a lady with a precocious boy, evidently 
about five years old. : 

The youngster regarded the young man with attention 
for a few moments, and then his eyes wandered to the 
umbrella. He gazed at it in silence for a second, then 
he wriggled in his seat, clapped his hands, and shouted : 

“Oh, mamma, don’t that look like papa’s umbrella ? 

“Hush, hush, my child!” said the mother, patting 
the prodigy on the head. . 

“Papa was looking for his umbrella this morning, 
mamma,” continued the child wonder. , 

“ Yes, yes, but he found it,” said the mother hurriedly, 
as the conversation was becoming of interest to the 
occupants of the seats. zs 

“Why, ‘mamma,’ continued the youngster, “you 
know he didn’t. You told him that he didn’t know 
enough to keep an umbrella. Why, mamma—— 

At this stage the small boy was carried howling from 
the tram. 
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For the Children’s Sake 


. . iy popular Shadow Stripes, 
NUBOLIC Soap, besides being a most Kapetinais wold by| Suades and other attractive coloriags. 
valuable cleanser, is also a powerful dis- everguere Pacts Se8D & Poer One 


of 18 doses, 1/-, 


Samples 1d. 


Real 
Devenshire 
Cream 


(CLOTTED), 
absolutely pure; no 
preservatives used ; 
the most efficacious 
substitute for cod 
liver oil; invaluable 
for children and in- 
valids, 3Ib., 1s. 6d; 
llb,, 26. 6d.; 2Ib., 
4e. 64., free. Sup. 
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the Countesses Cado- 
gan, Pembroke, Sef- 
ton, Dundonald, Guil 
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Mrs, CORYERS, 
BRIDESTOWE 8.0, 
DEVONSHIRE, 


infectant. Mothers will find it an ever 
ready help in safeguarding the children 
against serious illness, especially ‘“ when 
infection stalks abroad.” 


otek Self-measure Form will be {Reluded 
the patterns and instractions how to order. 


Remember, an ounce of prevention is worth a ton of cure. 


Nubolic 


DISINFECTANT FS 


Three sizes of Nubolic are sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and Stores everywhere. 


Full Ib. (16 ounces), 34d. ; 3 Ib. (12 ounces), 3d. ; 3 Ib. (8 ounces), 2d. 
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‘When you are tired of taking mysterious p:escriptions and wont? oe 
westing Electric Belts, write to me and 1 will send you a Book which 
aor 8 ch NERVOUSNESS, EXHAUSTION VARICOCELE, and DE 

BILITY from any cause whatever, WITHOUT STOMACH MEDICINE or EL RoFAicr ITY. Hundreds 
cures. Book sent scaled free, for Two Stamrs. Mon sation this 
A, J. LEIGH, 92 and 63 Great Russell Bt., LONDON, W.C. Over Dvears’ cate’ successful resulta, 
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a * m a6,44,, Lites Teles Co Is. 24. Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 
Sold by ald Chemists, Grocers, &c. 


tY 


BE RID OF 4,72... 
CORNS E ferrsedsgonsins 


corn in a few days, 
back comes your money in full. 1/- post free from 
‘THE HARVEY TURNER COMPANY, Nowoomen Strzet, 
London, 8.E. 


Cee ——— 
At the first sight of grey hair 
no time should be lost in secking 
to restore a youtbful, natural 

appearance, for grey hairs arc the 

worst handicap a man or woman 

can havo nowadays, when young, 

energetic, enthusiastic, enter- 

ae es people are wanted. DR. 


ACKENZIE’S HAIR DYE 
will transform the head of grey hairs into one of a youthful 


aspect. Any colour may be had, and oe appearance could 
not be more natural, 


DR. MAGKENZIE’S HAIR DYE 


SHADES: Black, Dark Brown, Medium Brown, L 
Brown, Chestnut, Gold Blonde, and Ash Blonde. eee 
per bottle, post frec, 1/6. Private ly packed, 

DR. MACKENZIE’S LABORATORY (Room “), 
Newcomen Street, LONDON, §&.E. 


THE NEW 


KEATINGS vo SURREY PURSE 


POWDER 


MOROCCO-GRAINED LEATHER 


. WITH 
SOLID SILVER CORNERS (tatl-mMarkea) 


This superb bargain is absolutely unobtainable at 
this price anywhere else in the country. It is mado 
of the best materials only, has four ordinary pockets, 
also one with clasp for gold, one for cards, and two 
smaller for stamps—an eee present. Order now! 
Money back 
if you are not 
charmed. {s 


SEVP RRR RAD SQ 


,-y A CERTAIN CURE FOR ANAEMIA. The SURREY 
GENUINE RELIABLE, SUITABLE FOR ALL. SALES CO. 
Etats, the: the dain tenionand Trem oan 

” 62 Tr:mzdoc Rd. 

Anmmia,” by Dr. Andrew Wilson, to Clapham, London, 


B] FE™ -SELLOD" Oe. (Dee 10 9.2) 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


A Cold Spanish Onion (Cooked) 

May be sliced, ani then dressed with 
oi] and vinegar, pepper and salt, and will 
make an acceptably saiad to serve with cold 
meat, i 
Milk Puddings, 

When made of rice, sago, or tapioca, 
should: have two tablespoonfuls of the 
cereal to every pint of milk, and should 
be allowed to cook very slowly for three 
hours. . a 
White of B 

Is moat wonetatiing and should be 
given freely to invalids. Beat it slightly, 
and add to tea or coffee, or it may be 
stirred into any kind of farinaceous food 
just before serving. 

Sago Mould. 

Boil one cupful of sago in five cupfuls of 
water till quite clear, then add six table- 
spoonfuls of golden syrup, the grated rind 
and juice of two lemons, and boil all together 
for a few minutes, then pour into & mould, 
Serve cold with custard. 

Brown Meal Biscuits. J 

I gladly give you my recipe for these 
delicious biscuits. Placé in a basin one 
pound of wheaten meal, one teas nful 
of baking-powder, one te: nful of granu- 

fo lated sugar, and a pinch of salt. Rub into 
this four ounces of butter and then make 
it into a stiff paste with a little milk. Roll 
out very thin and bake in a moderate oven. 
(Reply to R.) 
Scalloped Or,lons. i 
. Peel and slice thinly four large Spanish 
onions, Line a piedish with breadcrumbs, 


parsley. Fin ; bob. 

over. Continue till the dish is full, 

pour over a teacu ful of milk, cover with 

crumbs, and bake for one hour and a half. 
a (Reply to OLD VEGETARIAN.) 

A Plaln Soda Cake. 

Rub three ounces each of butter and 
lard with one pound of flour, add a quarter 
of a pound of sugar, two ounces of chopped 
peel, and six ounces of currants. Beat two 
e with a gill of milk, and add to it one 
gill of milk in which is dissolved a small 


teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. Beat 


well and put into a greased tin, Bake for 
about an hour and a half, 
Banana Salad. 

Slice some bananas into a glass dish, 
dust sugar over, and add a little lemon- 


juice. Then puta layer of small strawberries 
or raspberries, and squeeze some red currant 


juice over. When half the fruit is used, 
crumble a penny macaroon and strew 
over, continue with the fruit, and stand 
aside for several hours. Just before 
serving, whip threepeanyworth of cream, 
and heap on the top. 

Parson's Pudding. 

Rub half a pound of hot boiled potato 
through a sieve, and add to it one ounce of 
butter. Add the grated rind and juice of 
half a lemon, two ounces of sugar, and one 
well-beaten egg. Beat all well together 
till very light, then bake in a buttered 

jedish for threc-quarters of an hour. 
urn out of the dish and sift caster sugar 
over to serve. 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS. 
The ingredients below make a delicious 
Phubarb hires for a large family. 
_ This is one of the Cakeoma Prize recipes. 
RHUBARB PUDDING. 
Bent by Mrs. G. Pontin, Burghfield, Berks. 
| 1 packet Cakeoma. 
6 oz. Suet and a good pinch of Salt, 
| 1 or 2 Eggs. 
ry pint Milk. 
2 Ibs. Rhubarb (or any fresh fruit). 
Method.—Chop the Svet very fine and 
_ mix it with the Salt and Cakeoma. Beat 
the Eggs and add them with the milk 
gradually, till you have a smooth batter. 
Add the Rhubarb (already cut into small 
pieces), and when mired, turn all into a 
well-greased pie dish of suitable size, and 
bake in ao moderate oven for 14 hours. 
Berve with Custard. 
‘ Enough for 12 people. 


Cakeoma is sold in 3}d. packets by 
| Grocers and Stores everywhere. 

4 Recipe Book will be sent post free, on 
request to Latham and Co. Ltd., Liverpool: 


A. T. G. 


then put in a layer of the onions, seasoned 


with r salt, and a little chopped 
ye Kavally ut a few bits of butter 


re SAT 


HR eucogy ; 


PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 
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Why You Shouldn’t Cuddle Before Strangers. 
(This article should be car fully riad both by narricd and unmarricd people.) 


T is one thing knowing how to 
treat a husband in the home, 
and a very different matter 
knowing just how to deal with 
him in full view of the outside 
public, and most unhappily 

many wives cannot treat their husbands 
in an ordinary way when the critical eye 
of the public is on them. 

Of course, the treatment meted out 
greatly depends on the man himself ; some 
men can tolerate in public what other men 
simply cannot and will not. . 

In the first place, the cooing wife is 
obviously a nuisance ; she is first class in 
the home, but is a complete terror in 

ublic, to her hushand and everyons else. 
Dutaiders absolutely hate to hear a woman 
addressing a great, big, strong man eve 
now and again as 66 pet,” “ darling,” 
“love,” and so on—it jars terribly, yet it 
is quite a habit with some women so to 
address their unhappy husbands before 
@ crowd. 

Some married folk work on this system : 
The wife in company is as much of a maiden 
as ible, and the man is as near to being 
a helor as may be. In fact, they 


towards each other as possible. 
Never Juggle 
With Love. 

That can be overdone; it is so eas 
to gain a reputation for indifference, and, 
once that is earned, rere talk in pitying 
tones of “Poor Mr. and Mrs. So-and-So ; 
they can’t hit it off at all—have you seen 
them together? They have made a 
mistake—he is not for her, and she is not 
for him.” 

But sometimes we see even worse results, 
The man, perhaps, over-acts the bachelor’s 

or the woman, the maiden’s, and one 
or other actually begins to flirt with 
members of the opposite sex ; then the fat 
is in the fire with a vengeance! Yet that 
sort of thing is constantly happening. 

It most certemaly oee not do in public 
to prove that the bonds of matrimony are 


Waen pressing thick woollen materials 
soap the seams well first, It is far better 
than damping them. 


Wuen there is any difficulty about 
threading the machine needle, lay a piece 
of white paper against the eye and it will 
be plainly scen. 


Do Nor use too coarse cotton in the 
machine. Remember that with machine 
work two threads are used instead of one, 
and the cotton used should be propor- 
tionately finer. 


Ir there is a little fulness at the point of 
a dart in the skirt, lay a fold of damp cloth 
over it and press with an iron. This will 
shrink the material slightly and dispose 
of the fulness, é 


Torw lace can often be negtly mended 
by machine. Lay a piece of paper beneath 
the lace, and bring the edges as near together 
as possible. Then with a very fine thread 
in the machine stitch backwards and for- 
wards irregularly, and the tear will hardly 
be seen, Carefully pull away the paper. 


Wen making a muslin yoke with lace 


insertion, or any other kind of transparency, 
cut out the yoke in newspaper, tack 


raging on it as it should be, and then 


evel 
m e stitch it right through the paper. 
After stitching, the paper can be gently 


ulled away without injury to the finest 


falcon 


Amongst The Girls—’Tie Greatly Admired. 


make a feeble attempt to look as indifferent 


slack, but it is just as bad to show to out- 
siders that the bonds are galling and held 
extremely hard; in front of the public 
a man should not all the time be made 
conscious of his matrimonial ties, and the 
hey is very foolish who so makes him 
feel. 

It has been shown that sickly senti- 
mentality does not do in public, and also 
that studied indifferonce is altogether 
wrong, but there are other methods of 
treating a husband equally foolish. 

For instance, there is the wife who seesus 
to imagine that it is the correct thing to 
snub her husband as much as oatti in 
public, Let him make a remark, and a 
snappy answer is shot at him. ‘And that 
huikend is known amongst his acquaint- 
ances as Mr, Henpeck. although he may 
not be aware of the fact any more than 
his good lady is! 

A Smile 
Works Wonders. 

But the question is: How should a wife 
treat her husband in company or before the 
public? That is not a difficult question 
to answer. She should invariably treat 
him nicely ; she should show her regard for 
him, but in no ostentatious way. 

She can quite well show that she 
thoroughly appreciates him—a smile across 
a@ room can do that, or a tender word— 
that is to say, a tenderly-spoken word— 
there is all the difference in the world 
between these two. 

Really, a man does not want outsiders 
to know, and have it impressed upon them, 
how much his wife loves him, nor does he 
want the world to realise that they are a 
lifeless, soulless couple who are utterly 
indifferent to each other. 

No, a man just wants his wife to treat 
him sensibly, when the eye of the public 
is on them, by leaving him alone eo far 
as possible, and if she seeks to show her 
regard for him, well, he wants her to do it 
in smiles, little nods, and softly-spoken 
words, yet words in which terms of endear- 
ment do not crop up. 


SEWING ROOM HINTS. 


WHEN making washing frocks, lay a 
piece of narrow tape on the back seam 
of the skirt before stitching it. This will 

revent its stretching out of shape at the 
laundry. 


To PREVENT a placquet from tearing, 
sew a hook and eye as near the bottom 
as you can, and then press the hook down 
tightly. This will quite prevent any 
possibility of tearing. 


WHEN making buttonholes on a thin 
material, baste a piece of fine muslin on 
the wrong side before beginning to work. 
Even the thin muslin will give additional 
strength to the buttonhole, 


Atways have a basket or tray at hand 
in which to put all scraps, bita of cotton, 
and other odds and ends. In this way the 
room is kept tidy and time is saved in 
clearing up afterwards, 


Wan making s blouse of thin material 
the question of hooking ‘it securely down 
the back without showing the fastenings 


is a difficult one. There are many devices+ 8" 


for hiding the hooks, more or less successful. 
The most successful is a small box pleat 
sewn on after the hooks are put on. 
Another way is to put on the hooks, end 
then cover the stitch marks with some 
little trimming. If French knots appear 
elsewhere on the blouse a few may be 
used here with very good effect, 


_HINTS FOR 
THE HOME, 


if a Carry Is made of Cooked Meat, 

All browned parts should be removed, 
big Beef Soup 

Allow one quart of cold wate: 
oie ob maak water to every 
——— In Warm Water 

¢ previous to washing, for it 

facilitates operation, and | 
rubbing wequired” a e 


‘|| To Clean a Stove Pipe. 


Stove pipes may be easily cleaned in t 
following way: Place a ssn. of zinc on nie 
coals of hot stove. The vapours arising 
from this will carry off the soot by chemical] 
decomposition, 

Before Grating Lemons 

Always cleansg them of the small 
brown specks in the outer peel. To do this 
soak the lemons in cold water for twenty 
minutes, and then rub with a small 
scrubbing brush, 

Stains on a Tiled Hall 
May be removed by rubbing with 
raffin and sand. Tiles may be made to 
look their best by washing over once or 
twice a week with skim milk, instead of 
seap and water. (Reply to E:rripa J.) 
Economy in Food. 

Remember that in boiling and roasting 
meat loses a prea deal of weight. Beef 
will lose nearly a pound in every four, 
For this reason pies and stews are more 
economical than joints, and the entire 
nourishment of the meat is preserved, 
Liquid Glue 

For fixing labels is made thus: Boil 
together until dissolved one pint of boiling 
water, one ounce of finely-powdered borax, 
and two ounces of gum shellac. I think 
this will be useful to you. (Reply to 
SErTtek, California.) 

To Make Oil Paper. 

Brush over sheets of thin paper with 
boiled oil and then hang them on lines to 
dry. This will be waterproof and, employed 
to tie over jars, is just nig ju re- 
quire to wrap up your paste blacking in, 
(Reply to LEEDS anes) : 
— Nagas homie 

n ily managed by two le, 
They should join crore aCe ites 
so as to form a firm seat. If the invalid is 
lifted on to this, and puts his arms round 
the two persons, he may be carried with 
perfect safety up and down stairs, 


Pire Hand Grenades. 

Fill some thin glass bottles gontainin 
about a quart with a saturated solution o 
commonsalt. Should a fire break out, throw 
these bottles, with sufficient force to break 
them, into the midst of the flames. The salt 
will form a coating on whatever the water 
touches, making it practically incom- 
bustible. Hand grenades, to be of any 
real use, should always be kept ready, in a 

lace accessible to any member of the 
Ronschold, and should be used imme- 
diately a fire is detected. 


TO STOP HAIR FROM FALLING OUT. 


There are doubtless few of our readers 
who do not suffer more or less from 
falling hair—the foreranner of baldness. 
While there are several causes for this 
annoying condition, it is in nine cases out 
of ten due to the dandruff germ, which, 
by penetrating the hair root, destroys the 
vitality thereof and relaxes the muscular 
tissues which hold and protect the hair 
sac. If permitted to remain in undisturbed 
possession, the dandruff germ soon 
destroys the life of the hair root, and 
ee baldness ensues. To destroy 
he dandruff germ, stop hair from mig 
out, and prevent baldness, we know 0 
nothing so effective as to rub into the 
scalp morning and night with the finger 
tips a lotion which any chemist can 
prepare by mixing 3 ounces Bay Rum with 

ounce Lavona de Composee and 3 dram 
Menthol Crystals. The addition of 8 
spoonful of French Fon Fleur Perfume 
ives a peculiarly lasting and pleasing 
odour that is greatly appreciated by 
many. Used as indicated above, this 
tonic is unequalled. Itis absolutely harm- 
less, contains no colouring matter, a0 
many claim that it bas restored their grey 
hair to its original colour. , 
CAUTION.—Owing to the Aair-growing 

‘ tion r cre advised not te 

pa mierda strove alia 
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| Hands Like 
Raw Meat ! 


OBSTINATE DISEASE THAT RESISTED 4 
HOSPITAL, DOCTORS & OINTMENTS 


CURED BY ZAM-BUK. 


‘‘Meernyr Express” reporter has obtained particulars 

A of another great Zam-Buk triumph over most obstinate and 

painful eczema that doctors and cheap ointments were 

werless to overcome. Mrs. A. E. Rowlands, 9 Bridge House, Old 

Naxker's Yard, nr. Treharris, said to the Pressman :—“ Annie, my 

daughter, was quite a girl when a rash broke ont on her hands and wrists. 

Blisters tomned, then burst and discharged blood and matter. Scabs 

covered the sores, but the discharge still oozed out. We tried in vain to stop 

Annie from scratching her hands; she simply couldn’t help tearing at the 

- inflamed and irritating skin. It was a sickening 

Must Scratch Her sight to see the blood running down her fingers. 

Inflamed & Itching Skin. Even when her hands were covered, the discharge 

came through: the bandages. At times the sores 

dried up and the scabs peeled away, leaving patches of scaly skin that itched 

fearfully. But the sores always broke out again if Annie attempted to do any 

work. Both hands got like raw meat, and were almost as red as tomatoes. Annie 
tried many a time to work, but was always obliged to give her situation up. 

‘* We lived then at Llanidloes, Montgomery. Many doctors in that district 

’ were completely beaten by Annie’s obstinate case. A long course of hospital 

treatment also had as little good effect as the doctors’ 

Made Worse by Common remedies. Annie often cried for hours with the 

Ointments & Lotions. wretched irritation and pain from the sores. When 

_ the hospital failed I went back to cheap ointments 

and lotions, but they only irritated her skin more. Annie became so ill that we 

sent her for a change to Bala, North Wales. An old lady there hearing of Annie’s 

severe case strongly advised Zam-Buk. Her daughter, she said, a nurse in London, 

found it splendid in her professional work. Annie got a box of the balm. In less 

than a week she wrote home and told us her hands were a great deal better. 

“ When she came home I saw that Zam-Buk had made a wonderful improvement. 

A lot of inflammation was gone, and the sores looked healthier. Night and morning 

I dressed Annie’s hands with Zam-Buk. I soon saw why Zam-Buk was doing good. 

It seemed to just suit her tender skin, and did not cause 

Disease Finally Overcome. irritation and pain as ordinary ointments had done. 

Wonderful Cure. Zam-Buk drew the bad matter from under the skin, and 

when the sores were thoroughly cleansed they healed up 

splendidly. But more wonderful still, Zam-Buk grew a strong complete new skin 

over Annie’s hands. This tissue proved so healthy and strong that Annie was able to 

go to work. For five years she has worked regularly, and has never had the slightest 

trouble with her hands. Zam-Bok worked a wonderful cure, and certainly proved far 

superior to all ointments.” 


waxsmne § PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT, 
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SN 
d's Greatest Skin-Gure. 


The great novelty of Zam-Buk is its herbal ori; Ite marvel- 
sous over skin disease 
an 


ing eases of blend or bleeding piles yield to 
Zam-Buk’s uniq' i . 


ue healing properties. 
Zam-Buk achieves the astounding cures re ly recorded in 
this paper, because Zam-! isa 


summer rash, sunburn, gnat-bites, sore fest, and 3 

Zam-Buk quickly soothes and purifies a wound or sore, It renews 
the damaged makes them impregnab‘e to disease- 
spreading germs. No flesh is healthier and more secure from future 
disease t! the flesh cleansed, renova 
and healed Zam-Buk. Sold at 2/9, or 4/6 per box, of al! 
Chemista, and from the Zam-Buk Co,, 45 Cow Cross St,, London, E.C, 
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Ir will not be very long now before most of us will be 
thinking about summer holidays. The 


To Pay for pity of it is that holidays cost such a lot 
the Holidays. of money. Now there are & number of 
readers of P.W. who, during the next 

few weeks, are to see on our front page certain 


letters such, for instance, as 8.D.E., and are going to 
write in the application form such a Triple, as, for instance, 
Seaside’s Drawback—Expenses, and are going. to receive 
in return a cheque which will set their minds com letely 
at rest with regard to the money needed for their holidays. 
It’s an excellent scheme, so very easy and attractive. Of 
course, success may not come at the first effort, 
but it does come to those who persevere. you going 
to be one of the fortunate ones to earn your holiday 
money in this way ? ad 
{I wave read of a number of secret methods used in 
taming and breaking-in vicious horses,” 
All About writes Atpnrs, “ but can get no like 
Bow-wows. information regarding vicious dogs. 
: Do you know of any such methods ? 
I should also like to know how dog stealers work.” —— 
I know of no “ secret method ” of curing a vicious dog, 
Atpure, and I greatly doubt whether there is such a thing. 
A dog naturally inclined to be ill-tempered may be greatly 
improved by @ judicious combination of firmness and 
kindness, but in really bad cases a bullet is the only 
effective cure. 
4 the question of savage horses for the simple reason 
at 
this were an exceptionally good one from the 
point of view it would be quite impossible to sell him. 
With regard to your second question, dog stealers work 


in a variety of wa’ 
out where a vansanie dog is taken for his daily walk. 


to him. He then waits his opportunity, and on the first 


poss Some men 
provide themselves wit while others 
trust simpl: 


Ir is difficult to say which was the first serial ever pub- 


lished, N1s. Several famous works were 
The First _ issued at intervals, and might, there- 
Serial. fore, claim the title. But the first 


authentic example of a continuous 
parrative being issued in instalments at regular intervals 
was our old schoolboy favourite, “ Robinson Crusoe.” 
Its first chapters were published on October 7th, 1719, 
and it ended on October 19th, 1720. Quite a long serial, 
you see. 


“ A cousmx of mine,” writes Barron, “ recently lost his 
hand inan accident. Hehashadamost 
Artificial ingenious substitute fitted. It is made 
Limbs. of wood, but so arranged that he can 
hold a fork or pick up anything with 
ft. This is done by means of a movable thumb, which is 
opened and mona by motions of the arm or shoulder, 
I mane all arrangements of this kind are quite modern, 
and that when people lost a limb in ancient days they 
simply had to do without it as best they could ?”—— 
Not a bit of it, Brrron. Artificial legs-and arms and 
hands have been in use from very early times. Herodotus 
mentions the case of a ieee who amputated his own 
foot in order to escape from the shackles of his enemies. 
Then he tied up the arteries and hobbled back to where 
his friends were encamped. When he recovered he made 
himself a wooden foot. 
Sergius, who was Consul of Rome in 167 B.c., received 
bweciby-Aaee _wounds and lost his right hand in his 


second campaign. 

This i have been —<— to choke most young men 
off es art of fighting, but Sergius was not so easily 
daun He constructed an iron hand, and fighting 
with it fastened on, successfully stormed no fewer than 
twelve of the enemies’ camps in the Second Punic War. 
The Kaiser's famous “‘ mailed fist * was nothing to this— 
eh? In the museum of the London Royal College of 

ns there is an artificial leg dug up in Capua, and 
da' back to 300 B.c. So, you see, our ancestors were 
more enterprising than you imagine, 


Any Policeman, Postman, or Porter who is at all in- 
— terested in gardening should write to 


the Publisher “‘S'” Dept., Smallholder, 

28 Maiden Lane, London, W.C., giving 
his full nam> and address, and he will send him a parce 
of copies of the Smallholder free. 


_ PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


G. P. W. has just been for a trip to NewYork and back, 
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“IT Have constantly seen a statement in the Press,’ 


writes me an enthusiastic letter writes G. L, “to f 
Startling shout the great Statue of Liberty on| Gracy such-and-such’ the pale 
Statues. Bedloe’s Island. “I was told by canard.” Thnothien day Leaked e ut 


Americans,” he says, “that it is by 
far the largest statue ever made in the world, and I can 
well believe it. I went i op is the flame of the 
torch which the figure holds above her head. It will 
contain no fewer than fifteen people, and is 328 feet above 
sea-level.” 

Yes, it’s a remarkable bit of work, G. P. W., and the 
Americans have every reason to be proud of it and grateful 
to the French nation for such a handsome present. To 
call it the biggest statue in the world, however, is not 
strictly accurate. In an obscure mountain valley in 
Afghanistan there is a figure of Buddha which can give it 
23 feet, and a beating. 

This figure is carved out of the solid rock, though the 
drapery and finishing are in stucco. No one knows for 
certain how old it is, but in all eon it was made 
by a colony of Buddhist monks, who a settlement 
a thousand strong not far off. The legs, unfortunately, 
have been rather dam: by cannon shot, most likely 
in the time of Nadir Shah, butotherwise the statue is in 5” 
fairly I ssw state of preservation. A little further down 
the valley are four other figures ranging from 120 to 130 
feet in height. : - 


who knows 8 good deal, what a canard reall 
told me it was French for a duck. Now, sin UF theo 
pike ' daca earth has a duck got to do with e 
At first sight I admit the connection seems a tri 
vague, G. L. It came about in this fashion. Some sixty 
fg ago a French journalist, being rather short of cash 
it upon an ingenious idea for turning a dishonest nny. 
He wrote out an account of an experiment, which he 
declared he had made, and sent it to various newspapers 
who all printed it. He detlared that he had purchased 
twenty ducks, and cut one of them into small pieces, 
These bits were instantly gobbled up by the remaining 
pata ia es gs — eg er unfil only 
one duck was le: is bi thus low: 
—_— the other nineteen. eenien es 
_ Such a masterly lie naturally caught on, and was copi 
into almost every paper in Europe. It has now teat a 
forgotten, but the word “‘ canard ”’ still remains as a tribute 
to its author's inventive genius, 


Yes, Gooaiiz, down to the year 1748 cricket could not 
legally be played in England. Any 
To Crush reckless enthusiast pormallisng the game 
Cricket. on his land was liable to a fine of 
£20 and durance vile for three years, 
whilst the players could be relieved of £10 each and im- 
prisoned for two years. This law was enacted because 
the arity of cricket was interfering with the practice 
of archery. But the law could not Live been rigidly 
upheld, for the first county match was played while the 
penalties were still in force. 


eee 


Tue King's income has to be decided at the beginning 
of each reign, WiyRED. Our monarch is paid quité a 
beggarly amount compared with some of 
Sovereigns’ the Continental rulers. King Edward 
Salaries. _ received £470,000, plus the revenue of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. The German 
Emperor’s pittance reaches nearly a million sterling, 
and yet he is not satisfied. The Austrian Emperor gets 
over three-quarters of a million, and the Italian ruler’s 
income is £614,000. Enormous estates bring the Tsar of 
Russia an annual revenue of £2,000,000. 


Tus week we publish anolner list of the Fresh Air Fund's 
speci ys’ outings, and again 

FAP. to remind our rates that efety ae 
ys. scription of £8 2s, insures a party of 
. 200 slum kiddies having a glorious day 
in the country. If you can’t afford to send the above 
sum, Bice might, at least, send ninepence ; this will take 
one id. 


Here is the list: June 27th, Messrs. Henderson, 
Craig, & Co.’s Day, and the South African Day, 
June 28th, H.M.S. Encounter’s Day. June 20t! 
Margaret and Edith Henderson’s Day. June 30th, 
Mesers. Reckitt & Sons’ Day. 


I wave had an interesting and amusing letter from an 
American correspondent, who appro- 
pasty signs himself Unctz Sam, 

“ Sir,” he writes: 

‘**I have been over ie pant country 
three months, and I guess I’ve had a slap up time. 
There are one or two things that worry me, however. 

“In the first place, how do those tired gentlemen 
live whom I constantly see leaning against the walls of 

our saloons? They never scem to do any work, and 
i guess from the style of their duds they ain't exactly 
got what you might call private incomes. Yet some 


Chronic 
Loafers. 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 


Amounts previously acknowledged, £1,550 1s, 1}d. 
of them seem just busting with health and happiness. Mrs, A. Thornber, £10; W. J. Bell, 5s. 6d.; Miss V. E. Matcham, 
I offered to stand one of them a dinner the other day | %. fee? Ba eg eae Preer Dawlish, 9e.; Mrs. ead Miss 
if he’d come along into the yard and clean my wheel. MB loe.; Mrs ch i ilseay, iad AS Woolley £1 : ions 
Sir, he turned a cold eye on me asif I'd hurt his feelings. Airedale, £1; Dalston, 3s.; D. Womersley, £3 30; Gerald and 

“Another thing that leaves me kind of puzzled is Gu. &. 5 Jt. 1. Gites, i 4: Fe Sewell, £10; Nemo, 10a; 
the chin wagging that goes on at Marble Arch. I heard | Florrie Wheelwri it, 23.3 .G. Sheppard, £1 1s.; Country, 19.; A. 


Lees, 28, 6d.; H. f., 9a. H. BP. Lo 
103.; A Friend, 1s. 6d.; A. ©. M., 10s.; Mrs. e 
209, 9d.; Anonymous, £4; Three Little Girls, 2s.; Anon., 9d.; 
and C. F. L., Calcutta, £1 138. 6d.; D, Lanbaid, India, £1; 
L. B. C., 6e.; G Lerway, 108; Two. Friends 2t Hlobang Colliery. 
5 . B., ; Percy a: nid, +3 +3 
Mrs. Blackie, 68.; Mrs. Marsh, 58.; "ost 


a wild-eyed-looking anarchist telling the people that 
they’d never do nothing until they’d put down the 
police, who he figured out as the ‘hired ruffians of the 
capitalist class." And there was a policeman standing 
by listening to him as cool as ice. I reckon in the 
States he’d have been clubbed silly for such guff.”—— 
We take it for granted, UNcLE Sam, that such people are 
silly already. With regard to your first question, my 


‘ancombe, 4s. 6d.; 


Assistant ‘Teacher, 36; M. B. P., 68.3 
Chorley, Peterboro uh. 2s.; Edinburgh, 2s. 


inquiries into the matter have led me to believe that the | John T. and Mary E., 9d. 
gentlemen you refer to live ceegs on beer and the money | , Couscrep: Elstow School Offertory, £1 128. 4d.; Messrs. Reckitt 
Ghat their wives earn. Glad to hear you've had a“ slap | Sater ot its. ize/eati, £1'sa Sty. Semen Paterto, £1 a 
up time, and hope you Il be paying us another visit shortly, roceede of Sale of Work arranged by Mrs. Parry, £4 10s.; Miss 3. 
Tothachild, £1 3e.; G. BE. Thurston, £2 18.; rf Hodkinson, %.; 
; . ‘ Yorkshire Travellers. eileen, £8 BF haere, £1 la 
Tux prize of One Guinea which I recently offered for the | fang. Webster, oe tase. Brow Ee Oe ea tod; HAMS. Hogue, 
Why Don't best letter answering the question: T. Geldard, £2: Sports Club, H.M.S. Britomart, £2 68. 441 
You Go to Why don’t you go to church ?* has F. Garrard, i2s, Sd.; R. P. Bould, India, £2 2s. 8d.; In » gingor 


beer bottle st Krugersdorp, by J. Wood, £3 38.; Cape Town 
Friends, £1 €.; W.R. Officers of H.M.S. Inflezible, &3.; 8. West 
more, 


heen awa: to Mr. Alfred Clinch, 


Church? Borden, Sittingbourne, Kent, 


F. G. and some friends were whiling away the eveni 


Fi a These are borne by the promoters. Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, 
recently by playing cai We had | Limited, the Daily Eepress, Limited, the, Standard Newspapers 
The 8 now pack,” he says, “and in the | ("tag of creel. (8 School Union. ‘here Peis tors 
Joker. co’ of dealing a discussion arose as hid 28 as. pas for pecaia at 4 
bh 


to why the “joker” should be so 
called. We all tried to make as sensible suggestions 
as we could, but apparently none of us knew. I said 
I would write to you, as you were able to solve most 
things.” —— 

That was very complimentary of you, F. G., and I 
make you my most polite bow. 

The word “ joker’”’ did not originate with cards. Ite 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


original smearing of aT mek on who made jokes. 
As people addicted to this form of p ntry are frequent! . e 
eailier eccentric, it gradually came to be bed ns sae Accident and Guarantee : 


Corporation Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
the Coppin 66,000,000 cain, 


Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 


way as mea any jodd sort of character. “ He's a co - ® 
rummy sort of joker,” one man would say of another, 
just as he might use the similar expressions, “ He's a 
queer sort of cove,” or “ A funny card.” 

Now in pe the “joker” is always the odd card. 
Not only that, but its production when the hands are 
shown generally prplvoes a certaift amount of merriment 
at the expense of the unfortunate player who has run up 
against it. ‘ 

From these two causes the term came by degrees into 
general use, assisted to « certain extent by the fact that 
card ar mee bee to —_ the joker in the shape 
of a comic face of the blank card which was origi- 
nally used. 


BEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET. LONDON. E.C, 
RICHARD J. PAULL. Generel Mansger and Georetary. 
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or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


THE PAPER THAT WILL 
HELP YOU TO GET THE MOST 
_ OUT OF YOUR GARDEN. 


THE PAPER THAT WILL 
sHOW YOU HOW TO MAKE 
YOUR POULTRY PAY. 


EVERY THURSDAY. PRICE 1d. 
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-4— PAPER THAT WILL THE PAPER THAT WILL 
rSACH YOU HOW TO KEEP ENABLE YOU TO SAYE AND 
BEES FOR PROFIT. MAKE MONEY, 


The “Lynx” Fire Alarm. 


The handiest and neatest automatic fire alarm on 
the market. Anyone can fit it up. The ideal 
alarm for hotels, boarding-houses, asylums, private 
houses, and business premises. Insurance Companies 
are always open to allow rebates where “ Lynx ” 
Alarms are fitted up to their satisfaction. 


The “ LYNX" FIRE ALARM only costs 2s, Gd. You may obtain 
it post free for 2s. Qd. from THE “ LYNX" .FIRE ALARM, 
28 MAIDEN LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


BEAUTIFUL 
PICTURES 


and a graphic description of the intensely interesting manners 


in the world, are features of 


OLD & NEW 
JAPAN 


now being issued in 12 fortnightly parts, price 7d. 
each net, and sold by all booksellers 
and newsagents. 


PART 4 NOW ON SALE 
PRICE 7d. NET. 


cava ras Pia teh. 7 mee Toe Pie 
tig hy aurl .¥ P ahee 1 w ta 
‘x ENDING 
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and customs. of the Japanese, the politest and most romantic nation 
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ALL THE WORLD-IS FLYING 
for a Copy of the JULY 


ROYAL MAGAZINE 


containing Pictures and Stories of all the most 
famous Airmen and Airwomen of the Day. 


NOW SELLING. PRICE 4d. 


pw” This Insurance Scheme covers any 
erson travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY: INSURANCE. 


£100 CYCLING 


503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


Thig Insurance holds good for number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one . £2,000 specially guarantved iy 
THE OOEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to whem notices 
of claim, u the following conditions, must be sent Within sevu 
days to the above address. _ ; 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the lev: 
representative of any person killed by an ac: 
£2,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the p.- 
__ train in which the deceased was travelling 
passenger (inciuding post-office servants in railway sortins Vato, 
and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or her, purses, 
the Ingurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in whieh it 
with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, ous 
space provided at the foot. This paper may be Ieft at hic, er her 
place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid tc 
representative of such person injured, should deatt 
such accident within three calendur months therea 
notice of the accident be given within three days of | 

In the event of a person, not being a ri 

on duty, nor a suicide, nor engaged in an 

& I 00 having the current number of Pearson's Wee! 
or her, at the time of being killed by a 

dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an acc 
train in which he, or she, may be travelling as @ puss nar. iP 
legal representative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONF 
HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or mot. pr 
vided notice in every case be given to Tus Ocean AccipenT 4x0 
Guarantes Conroration, Liurvap, 36 to 44 Moorgate Strect, Touden, 


EC., within seven days from the occurrence of the accident 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representative 
of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while actually riding 
a cycle, provided that de at the time of such accident had in 
his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this pare, or ihe 


per in which it is, with hig, or her, usual signature, writtea in 
ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. and that death 
occu within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above address 
within three Oke of its occurrence, This paper may be left at his, 
or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only. and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subiect to the canditu my 
of, the ** Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Liinited, 
Act,” 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

Tho Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the navn * 
of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the % 
be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said coro 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon Insur. 
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| “THE MOST PERFECT FO! 
BEVERAGE EVER 
PLACED BEFORE THE PUBLi » 


These words will be foundin the remarkable addressto th: - 
on every tin and packet of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. They >, 
echoed daily in the homes of hundreds of thousands of the -., 
who, having tried Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa as an experiment. 
be induced to go back to the sickly, insipid, and often i: us 
preparations previously used. - 1 a 

The invigorative force of Dr. Tibbles’ Wi-Cocoa is imp. jy 
conjunction with the choicest Cocoa and Extract of My 
Hops by the beneficent province of the rose-red seedor bea the 
Pes Kola Nut which is found in various parts of Central A: iy 

"i Ss" : Es the West Indies, and in Brazil. 
Tay mn ~ im OS - Vi-Cocoa-exercises a most happy and beneficial infiue: on 
t yy pa HUTA THY ttre {the liver and upon the kidneys, whilst its power of sup. ing 
Fe y 2 ee ee vitality and repairing waste in persons of either sex w — are 
i m\ —— ae 
’ ; 


é there are quite a number of people who do not 
trouble at all about an occasional attack of Constipation, and 
yet that is the cause of most of their ill-health. It is most 

essential, if you would be healthy, that the various organs of 


SS 
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_ *{lowerworked, over-wrought, jaded, or run down, is marvello 
The‘sustaining power of Vi-Cocoa is such that a work:..., a 
brain worker, or a delicate woman may, by taking a single .- of 
@ 


your body should perform their proper |Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa at breakfast, work all day, without :  -z. 
functions. Holloway’s Pills keep the 
bowels in perfect order, thus ensuring” freedom 
-from Headache and-Lassitude, besides gener 
improving the health. — ; 


able fatigue, such is its sustenant and restorative power. ~~: 
with all these advantages—a packet of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Ccoc | car 
be obtained for sixpence J 

Do not ask-your grocer for cocoa. Ask for 


—it makes all the difference. - 
Every grocer sells Yi-Cocoa in 6d. packets and 9d. and ! ‘ins, 


“Vaseline 
fertiliser, and is to th 
“Vaseline” He 
under all circumstat 
- ia the scalp and lets 
r) . loca!ly, a trial bottle 1 


FREE.—A descriptit 


For your Children’s Health, 
and wish to prevent the 
many ailments and dangerous 
water-borne diseases so pre- Ov BY 
valent during the hot summer 


se THE LILAC SUNBONNET 


By S. R. CROC® 'T 
NOW is THE TIME Author of “The Stickit Minister ” and = sac aa Scottish storie: 
c FREE BOOKLET THE ADVENTURES OF 
To secure a FREE BOOK T || AUGUSTUS SHORT ay richarp s0°sH 


London Hospital in which the Author of “ The Beetle,” “The Strange Wooing of Mary Bowler,” etc. 
7) 


THE TRESPASSER ay cupert par ek 


66 99 
“The ony is written with remarkable power and sparkles with brilliant d 
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LOVE IN JUNE By KEBLE HO’ 


FI i ; ER “Those who love a love tale will love this one.”—DaiLy CHRONICLE. 


: GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE | 
: was proved to be the only By IAN MACL NS 
reliable and GERM-PROOF Filter. on the market. “This novel by the late Ian Maclaren will surely be accounted © = © 


t."—DaiLy TELEGRAPH. 


A MODERN JULIET. 5, cuarirs oA" * 


Author of “Just a Girl,” “The Outcast of the Family,” etc. 
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WRITE TO-DAY 
THE “HOME” FILTER CO., 


Sold by all booksellers, Gd. each, f i f h; three volumes for! - 
34-35 Norfolk Street, London, Ww.Cc. 3,4; and twelve for 6/6, from ¢. AETHOR PEARSON Tee i Henrietta Street, | 
from whom a complete list of Sixpenny Novels (over 120 Titles) may be obtained on a1! 
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